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ABSTRACT 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977 (YEDPA) authorized a range of research, evaluation, and 
demonstration activities to increase understanding of the employment 
problems of youth and to- help determine the most effective policies 
and programs to address these problems. Although many programs, such 
as the War on Poverty and the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA1 had addressed these problems previously, these programs 
had failed to provide a knowledge base for youth programs for the 
1980s, Past knowledge development efforts were not adequately 
balanced, coordinated, disseminated, or operationalized. The 
knowledge development required by the 1977 YEDPA is documented in a 
series of reports, grouped into 12 categories. This document, the 
first of the reports, presents a rationale for the knowledge 
development effort, ana an overview of the entire YEDPA program and 
the reports stemming from it. The three plans contained in this 
document provide the framework for the following "Youth Knowledge 
Development Reports." The three plans build on each other. The first 
plan emphasizes the coordinated assessment of "first order" issues 
needed to legislate more effective youth programs. The second plan 
fine tunes the questions and better structures the activities to 
address more detailed administrative, service mix, and target group 
issues, and to test longer duration interventions. The third plan 
stresses ? ollow-thror ^h on previous activities and also emphasizes 
dissemination and api ication of the findings, in addition, 
implications for the >;*B0s are discussed. (KC) 
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OVERVIEW 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
authorized a range of research, evaluation and demonstration 
activities to increase understanding of the employment proble 
of youth and to help determine the most effective policies ai 
programs to address these problems. In the preceding 15 yea: 
a massive array of research and demonstration activity had 
been undertaken for this same purpose. Under the War on 
Poverty* and continuing under CETA, there had been thousands 
of experimental projects and tests of alternative approaches 
While much had been learned from these efforts, it was the 
Congressional perception that there was no firm informational 
basis for youth policies for the 1980s. 

Although in fact we know as much or more about youth employ- 
ment problems and programs than about any other major social 
welfare issue, there are reasons why more progress was not 
made through previous efforts — reasons that had to be recog- 
nized and overcome if the YEDPA "knowledge development" mand 
were to be achieved: 

First, past demonstrations mainly focused on tryinq out new 
ideas and approaches. They were rarely implemented in 
multiple rites with the varying conditions and large sample 
sizes necessary to reliably capture the impacts of short-ter 
interventions or to predict success in varied settings. 

Second, too little attention was paid to "bread and butter 
issues;" with the rewards all for "innovation," there was no 
enough focus on how to improve conventional programs and 
practices. Program evaluations were frequently launched 
simply to defend funding levels and focused little on cri- 
tical process issues. Experiments and demonstrations were 
seldom used to assess conventional approaches. 

Third, the assessment efforts were too balkanized. Rarely 
were research, demonstration and evaluation activity harness 
together in a coordinated way to focus on the same issues. 
"Rigorous" statistical studies too often ignored "soft" pro- 
cess evaluations and as a result become little more than 
econometric exercises. The research community concentrated 
primarily on esoteric model building and testing from avail- 
able data sets. The projects funded by the Department of 
Labor put perhaps too much emphasis on economic outcomes 
and too little on the psychological and behavioral changes s 
important in understanding the youth experience. Studies by 
other agencies frequently ignored employment issues. 



Fourth, there was minimal attention to the dissemination and 
synthesis of the research, evaluation and demonstration findings 
Balkanization reduced the potential for comparability and 
integration across studies, but even this potential was far 
from being realized. Simply put, hundreds if not thousands of 
reports simply disappeared into the bowels of the sponsoring 
bureaucracies. As a result, many promising and important 
findings were ignored, and there was much overlap and duplica- 
tion in the effort. 

Fifth, and perhaps most critical, the lessons which were 
learned were rarely applied. There was no planned process of 
replicating promising ideas, no mechanisms for imp lenient ino 
improvements in conventional approaches, and no direct impact 
on the policy process. Not enough attention was devoted to 
the translation of research, evaluation and demonstration 
findings into terms that could be utilized by practitioners 
and policymakers. 

In summary, past knowledge development efforts were not ade- 
quately balanced, coordinated, disseminated or operationalized. 
l^t S ' Pf rh ?P s ' unrealistic to have expected much more since 
these activities were exploring new terrain, since the tech- 
niques and skilled personnel for research, evaluation and 
social experimentation had to be developed, and since re- 
sources were inadequate to pursue a comprehensive strategy. 
vSnorj'^^ 63 ! ex P lanati °*s are no longer justification, and 
YEDPA had to do better based on these past lessons. 

l+iiy,° Ve J he coo ^ination, balance, dissemination and oper- 
ationalization of research, evaluatior and demonstration ac- 
tivity under YEDPA, three annual "knowledge development plans" 
were prepared which provided the framework for the use of 
discretionary authority under YEDPA and also the Summer 
Youth Employment Program and Job Corps. The three plans, 
which follow in sequence, build upon each other. (In the first 
year, there was a separate supplement on monitoring and 
evaluation.) The first plan emphasized the coordinated 
assessment of "first order" issues needed to legislate 
more effective youth programs. The second plan finetuned 
the questions, and better structured the activities, to 
address more detailed administrative, service mix and tar- 
get group issues, and to test lonqer duration interventions. 
The third plan stressed f ollow-tnrougn on previous activities 
but also emphasized dissemination and application of the 
findings. 

The emphases and products of knowledge development activities 
were time sequenced. Research from existing data sets and 
synthes s of previous research were undertaken first and most 
rapidly In order to provide a foundation for further activity. 
Evaluations of existing programs were initiated and mechanisms 
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established to assess the new YEDPA program experience , with 
an obvious lag in those findings. Multiple-site demonstrations 
were put into place to test relatively conventional approaches 
under adequately controlled circumstances. Promising approaches 
from past demonstrations were identified and replication was 
attempted to see if success could be achieved in alternative 
circumstances. New ideas and methods were implemented in 
a smaller number of sites on a somewhat slower time track 
because of the lags in design and development. The research 
and evaluation findings were widely disseminated as they 
became available and applied in policy deliberations including 
the Vice Presidents Task Force on Youth Employment which was 
charged by President Carter with developing youth policies 
for the 1980s. Institutional arrangements were developed 
under the third plan for continuing dissemination and syn- 
thesis of findings , while administrative mechanisms were 
established to operationalize the productive results. 

In other words , knowledge development is a continuing and 
evolving process. While these three plans provide the 
framework, and while almost all of the elements described 
have been initiated , the ultimate payoff of these efforts 
will depend upon the follow-through. There are four basic 
dimensions : 

First, the activities which have been initiated must be com- 
pleted. Certain projects were planned as multi-year activ- 
ities to specifically test the impact of longer duration 
services or to study problems over an extended period. To 
test multi-year learning curves, at least some project sites 
in most demonstrations should be continued. Unquestionably, 
there will be a rapid phasedown in the volume of activity 
beginning in fiscal 1982 and in the requirements for new re- 
source commitments to complete existing projects beginning 
in fiscal 1981. The challenge in this process is to sort 
out what really needs to be continued for knowledge develop- 
ment purposes, as well as the successes and failures, in order 
not to continue down dead ends. Given the diversity of 
institutions involved and the scale of activity, it will be 
difficult to phase down in an orderly fashion. 

Second, priority must be placed on establishing the mechanisms 
for longer-term followup on already funded activities. The 
demonstration projects as well as certain evaluations and new 
research surveys have gathered a wealth of data which provide 
comparison and control groups to test the longer-term effects 
of program interventions. Social security, income tax and 
unemployment insurance records all might be tapped to track 
longer-term developments for matched groups of youth. ^ Alter- 
natively, arrangements might be made for future sampling of 
youth who have been matched under certain demonstrations and 
tracked three and eight months after completion. Usually such 
tracking efforts are initiated retrospectively, i.e., several 
years after the fact there is an attempt to secure old records 
of youth in different circumstances to determine how they fared 
subsequently. Usually there is incomplete information to 
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offer a full range of services to improve these activities, 
and to deliver the agreed upon services. These agents would 
be the conduits for information learned from knowledge develop' 
ment activities which could be useful for local programs. 



It is anticipated that as research, evaluation and demonstra- 
tion activity declines in fiscal 1981 and 1982, the discre- 
tionary resources utilized for these purposes will be redi- 
rected to dissemination and application through incentives 
and vastly expanded capacity building efforts. 

Fifth, there is a need to disseminate the products of the 
knowledge development activities as broadly as possible in 
order to assure the widest possible access for those who 
might analyze and synthesize the information as well as those 
who will actively apply it at both the policy and program 
delivery levels. 

As part of its knowledge development mandate, therefore, the 
Office of Youth Programs of the Department of Labor is orga- 
nizing, publishing and disseminating the written products of all 
major research, evaluation and demonstration activities supported 
directly by or mounted in conjunction with the knowledge ^ develop- 
ment effort. Some of the same products may also be published 
and disseminated through other channels, but they will "be in- 
cluded in the structured series of Youth Knowledge Development 
Reports in order to facilitate access and integration. 

The Youth Knowledge Development Reports , of which this is the 
first, are divided into twelve broad categories : 

1. Knowledge Development Framework ; The products in 
this category are concerned with the structure of knowledge 
development activities, the assessment methodologies which 
are employed, validation of measurement instruments, the 
translation of knowledge into policy, and the strategy for 
disseminating findings. 

2. Research on. Youth Employment and Employability Develop- 
nent: The products in this category represent analysis of 
exllting data, presentation of findings from new data sources, 
special studies of dimensions of youth labor market problems 
and policy analyses. 

3. Program Evaluations : The products in this category 
include impact, process and benefit-cost evaluations of youth 
programs including the Summer Youth Employment Program, Job 
Corps, the Young Adult Conservation Corps, Youth Employment 
and Training Programs, Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects, and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 
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12. Institutional Linkages : The products in this category 
will include studies of institutional arrangements- and linkages 
as well as assessments of demonstration activities to encourage 
such linkages with education, volunteer groups, drug abuse 
agencies and the like. 

In each of these knowledge development categories, there will 
be a range of discrete demonstration, research and evaluat 
activities, focused on different policy, program and analycr.c. 1 
issues. For instance, all experimental demonstration proi^'jca 
have both process and impact evaluations, frequently undertaken 
by different evaluation agents. Findings will be published as 
they become available so that there will usually be a series 
of reports as evidence accumulates. To organize these pro- 
ducts, each publication is classified in one of the twelve 
broad knowledge development categories, described in terms of 
the more specific issue, activity or cluster of activities to 
which it is addressed, with an identifier of the product and 
what it represents relative to other products in the demon- 
stration. Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge _ 
development activity are closely interrelated and the activ- 
ities in each broad cluster have significant interconnections. 

The three plans contained in The Knowledge Development Agenda 
provide the framework for all of the following Youth Knowledge 
Development Reports . By the same token, the other products in 
the "knowledge development framework" category further 
elucidate the discussion in the plans as well as fleshing out 
the details. The most important and reports would 
include the following: K nowledge Development Activities, 
Fiscal 1978-1979 f Knowledge Development Under the Youth 
In itiatives-KProceedings of An Ove rv iew Conference , and The 
Standardized Assessment System . The interim findings from 
research, evaluation and demonstration activities through 
March 180 will be summarized in Making Sense of the Know- 
ledge Development Findings and Youth Knowledge Development 
Summary. 



ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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A KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
FOR THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS ACT OF 1977 



KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT GOALS 



Based on the premise that more information and experi- 
mentation is needed before developing a long-terra youth 
program, the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977 (YEDPA) authorizes a large variety of innovative 
demonstration projects to explore the relative effectiveness 
of different approaches in assisting economically disadvantaged 
and other youth to complete high school to enter the world of 
work, and to achieve job stability and advancement . The 
Congress purposely provided the Secretary of Labor with 
discretionary authority for allocating about a fifth of all 
YEDPA funds* The mandate was clearly expressed: 

"See. 321. It is the purpose of this part to 
establish a variety of employment, training and 
demonstration programs to explore methods of dealing 
with the structual unemployment problems of the Nation's 
youth. The basic purpose of the demonstration programs 
shall be to test the relative efficacy of the different 
ways of dealing with these problems in different local 
contexts. 

"Sec. 3W5. (a) (1) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized, either directly or by way of contract or 
other arrangement, with prime sponsors, public agencies 
and private organizations to carry out innovative and 
experimental programs to test new approaches for dealing 
with the unemployment problems of youth and to enable 
eligible participants to prepare for, enhance their 
prospects for, or secure employment in occupations 
through which they may reasonably be expected to advance 
to productive working lives. Such programs shall include, 
where appropriate, cooperative arrangements with educa- 
tional agencies to provide special programs and services 
for eligible participants enrolled in secondary schools, 
postsecondary educational institutions and technical and 
trade schools, including job experience, counseling and 
guidance prior to the completion of secondary or post- 
secondary education and making available occupational, 
educational, and training information through statewide 
career information systems. 

M (2) In carrying out or supporting such programs, 
the Secretary of Labor shall consult, as appropriate, 
with the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director 
of the ACTION Agency, and the Director of the Community 
Services Administration. 
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"(3) Funds available under this section may be 
transferred to other Federal departments and agencies 
to carry out functions delegated to them pursuant 
to agreements with the Secretary. 

"(b) The Secretary and prime sponsors, as the 
case may be, shall give special consideration in 
carrying out innovative and experimental programs 
assisted under this section to community-based or- 
ganizations which have demonstrated effectiveness in 
the delivery of employment and training services, 
such as the Opportunities Industrialization Centers, 
the National Urban League, SER-Jobs for Progress 
Mainstream, Community Action Agencies, union-related 
organizations, employer-related nonprofit organizations, 
and other similar organizations." ' 

It is clear that to fulfill this "knowledge development" 
mandate, the Secretary must devise a plan which will 
test a wide range of program approaches, while assuring 
in design and evaluation that the basic questions 
underlying youth employment policies will be addressed, 
and so far as possible, resolved, it is also important 
to involve the many agencies and organizations which 
have played an active role in youth related efforts 
over the years, and to identify, synthesize and 
replicate the good things which have been done. Finally, 
it is vital that the discretionary resources are used, 
to the maximum feasible extent, to help youths who are 
in need. Research and evaluation must be integrated 
into action programs in order to learn while doing. 
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II. CONSTRAINTS AND CONSIDERATIONS 

A variety of issues must be considered in designing a 
knowledge development pi .n for the YEDPA. 

A. The Programmatic Foundation 

in the past, many different programs for in-school 
and out-of-school youth have been tried under MDTA, 
EOA, CETA, arid other social legislation. YEDPA 
efforts must build on and be integrated v±th those 
program approaches which have demonstrated effective- 
ness. However, since YEDPA represents a major new 
source of funds, and since other resources have 
grown slowly in the 1970 f s, there are pressures to 
simply substitute YEDPA dollars for others. While 
one aim is to provide the knowledge base for more 
comprehensive youth employment policies, another is 
to avoid locking resources into an operational mode 
such that it would be difficult to transfer them in 
the future to approaches which prove effective • Thus, 
to make the programs work best, it will be necessary 
to utilize many existing delivery mechanisms, but 
at the same time, to seek to assure that the efforts 
are seen as new, different, and not necessarily 
permanent . 

It will also be necessary to test different techniques 
for nurturing and replicating the successes under 
the diverse demonstrations. In the 1960 f s, many 
unique and valuable experimental findings were lost 
because of the lack of techniques for assessing 
performance and disseminating and building on the 
lessons. At the other extreme, there were in some 
cases attempts to build national programs from 
isolated demonstration projects or even untested 
concepts without careful analysis of all the factors 
involved . 

B. Limited Staff Resources 

At the Federal, regional and local government levels, 
staff resources are extremely limited. Only a handful 
of people at the national and regional offices will be 
available to design, implement and operate what are, 
in many capes, untried ideas and delivery approaches. 
Research and experimentation are by nature very labor 
intensive. It is difficult to meet knowledge develop- 
ment goals when resources are scattered over myriad 
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projects. Some outside staff resources for research 

SLJ!SiI at J an TV 6 SeCUred ' Rese «<* aims must be 
carefully structured and the results subsequently 
integrated to cut down on wasted motion. 

C Program Diversity 

The objectives of YEDPA are quite complex. There are 
a range of target groups to be served including in-school/ 
summer youth out-of-school youth, the econo£?a£y ' 
disadvantaged as well as the non4isadvantaged There 
are a variety of approaches to be explored, including 

SKJ?? 1 *! no r residential °°™ervation work on 
fS 2%. ' work/training in community improvement 
and other areas, work/training plus comprehensive 

prmS B fl7Tnll° r C f reer devel °I raent , subsidies to 
™+* , * ? ^ employers, and opportunities for 

Tliis overall program diversity, combined with the 

ITI^ 8 ? r ! ad ° f ftffldB alloc *t*d by formula, is a 
significant burden both administratively ( in dis- 

iS 1 ! ing programs from one another-many will be 
labeled simply "work experience"), and technically 
(in systematically assessing the relative effectiveness 
To»£h Ct ° f dlffering Pr0grams for var i° us target 



D * Consultation and Coordination 



™ J « 1 learnin 8 from Past program experience, 
^ WorthwhUe ideas and setting Relevant', 
ana attainable research aims and procedures, it is 
important to coordinate YEDPA efforts with those 
of 8 ^! r Li n the Department of Labor as well as those 
ACTttw ? ? r ff nCieS * 111686 include ™, HUD, LEAA, 
ofS ff v gri ?^l Ure Z I " fc6rior ^ «* ^e new'Department' 
^ rgy * Community-based and public interest groups, 
unions, as well as private foundations, must be involved 
along with State and local government officials and 
program managers. 



E. Time Frames 



The Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) was authorized 
by Congress through FY 1980. However, the other YEDPA 
programs, which account for about 75 percent of total 

for n 1978 ' were authorized only 
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Clearly, the knowledge development objectives of 
YEDPA must be achieved both in the short and longer 
terms. Congress will want to know early about (a) 
the feasibility of and processes in establishing 
large scale efforts for in-school youth and returning 
dropouts, (b) the number and characteristics of 
youths enrolled in programs and of those rejected, 

(c) the kinds of work being performed by youth, and 
training and other services being provided to them, 

(d) the length of stay in programs and reasons for 
termination, and (e) the costs of various approaches. 

In the long run, research and evaluation efforts aimed 
at distilling "what works best for whom under what 
conditions'* will have to measure the outcomes of 
programs in terms of (a) the value of the work produced 
by enrollees, (b) effects of program opportunities, if 
any, on school completion and youth employment, (c) rel- 
ative cost-effectiveness of different program approaches 
for similar target groups, (d) comparative outcomes for 
enrollees and comparable non-enrollees, i.e., the net 
impact of and cost for various programs, and (e) anticipated 
program costs for national replication. 

It should be noted that YEDPA was enacted as a Job 
creation component of the Administrations economic 
stimulus package. Action must get under way as quickly 
as possible. There is a tradeoff between careful 
research design and rapid implementation to maximize 
economic impacts. The four-fifths of YEDPA resources 
which are not discretionary must be committed immediately, 
while the demonstration efforts must be underway soon 
thereafter. 

. Research Limitations 

Experience with social research and experimentation has 
suggested some of the inherent constraints: 

First, new programs take time to launch and Jell. Early 
activities are influenced significantly by startup 
limitations and the need to develop new capabilities. 
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!' ? reCede ° Ver 25 76111,8 of adult worklife. There 
are issues too as to whether and how to combine^nultinle 

^ n rerL B ct^^L flC ^ tieB in develo * in * X X 
to reflect such results as reductions in youth street crime. 
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This does not mean that nothing can be learned. It 
merely i Jggests that knowledge building is incremental 
and laborious. There are rarely any quantum leaps in 
social research and experimentation, and it is unlikely 
that any panaceas will be discovered. However, the 
quality of the research strategy and its implementation 
can have a major impact on the amount of progress which 
is made, in the 1960's, there were a wide range of 
experimental and demonstration efforts. Both the 
successes and failures provided many useful lessons. 
However, in this explorative stage, it was difficult 
to structure these efforts so the results could be 
synthesized, the problems avoided in the future, and 
the successes replicated. 

Our knowledge has advanced, but to move further, it is 
necessary to more carefully integrate research and 
demonstration efforts into a comprehensive plan 
structured to rolve predetermined theoretical and 
policy issues. 
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III • A STRATEGY 



^er^velo^n?^ 7 f UnansWered **stions about the 
career development, employment and training experience of 
youth and the effectiveness of government intent Jons 
It is necessary to establish priorities at the^se"?? 

A first Priority is to assess what has been and is beina 
learned. There have been diverse research, Smonstrat?L 

5 J^ 1 r i ° n , eff0rt8 ° Ver the ***** funded bH iSety 

II ?f v^i 8 r nd ^ a !f led mt a «ititude of organmtiL 

III J}* 1° ide *Vy and synthesize the results. toj? 
communities have launched "innovative" efforts/but the^ 
is no way to determine at the national level what is b!^. 
done where, and what works most effectively. * 

A « Priority Issues 

act^t?^ B ^ of research results and 

activities priority issues must be decided. The 

from the Office of Youth 

Programs' analysis: 

?SVr h ° 01 re ^ enti0n Md completion increase 
^ 5 T em Ployability of potential dropouts 
and the disadvantaged, and is subsidized tem- 
porary employment a mechanism for inereasin« 
school retention and completion? 

2 * ELS?*? h £ 01 - to - wo ^ transition process be 
improved? This involves several related 

S!Si? n8# / re neW inst i tu ti°nal arrangements 
2525^ f warranted? Will increased labor 
market information and assistance expedite the 
transition? Can employer subsidies «d rther 
SiSs? 86 ap * roaches crea *e new transition 

3 ' o? r L^ ienCe haS beCOme the primar y en **asis 

"me^^n" 8 ^ 8, v, J ° bS are t0 be " U8ef ^" a «d 
meaningful i.e., having both a worthwhile output 

and an impact on future careers. Are the Jobs 
productive? Which ones are most "meaningful and' 
how can they be identified? e ™mgiui and 

' k ' ^LTT UTei ' diBCi ^^ work experience, have 
as much or more impact on future employabiiny than 
other human resource development services or a 
combination of services and employment? 
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Are there better approaches or delivery mechanisms 
for the types of career development, employment and 
training services which are currently being offered? 

To what extent are short-run interventions and out- 
comes related to longer-term impacts on employability 
during adulthood? Put in another way, how do public 
interventions affect the maturation and development 
process? 

What works best and for whom? This is a perpetual 
and critically important question of matching ser- 
vices with needs* To answer this, it is first 
necessary to develop a set of performance or outcome 
standards which determine what does and does not 
work* The second step is to try to determine who 
realizes these benefits under which programs and 
approaches 

What are the costs of fully employing youths? 
Unemployment rates for youth are of questionable 
meaning because of the substantial number of 
"discouraged" individulas who are outside the 
labor force but would seek work if they thought 
it were available* Many other youths are employed 
at low wages and would be attracted to minimum wage 
Jobs. Others are working less than the desired 
number of hours. It is important to determine the 
extent of the Job deficit and the costs of eliminating 
it. 
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The Tools 

The tools to resolve these issues include the following: 

1. Surveys and syntheses of past research, evaluation and 
demonstration efforts. 

2 * Sosf ° f Sting * r °J ects and determination of 

those with exemplary results or approaches. 

3. Theoretical and quantitative analysis. 

h. Basic research surveys, such as longitudinal analyses 
of employment and school-to-work transition patterns? 

5. Demonstration projects to test new ideas. 

6. Large-scale structured social experiments. 

7. Programmatic performance assessments and process 
evaluations to determine operational effectiveness. 

8. Tracking of participants to determine the net impact 

of program intervention by comparing program participant 
outcomes with the experiences of siSiUr^^c^s. 

^i^ 10 ? 1 ? 8 Plan iS structur ed to use these various 
tools to help resolve the basic policy issues withV 
the contramts which have been enumerated. 
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IV. THE PLAN-/ 

The knowledge development plan is structured in accordance with 
YEDPA, which has four major programmatic components: the Young- 
Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) which employs youth in conservation 
work, Youth incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (Entitlement) 
which guarantees employment to youth returning to or staying in 
school, Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects 
(Community improvement) which employs youth in neighborhood 
restoration and maintenance, and Youth Employment and Training 
(YET), which provides a spectruir. of manpower services to the 
disadvantaged. The Entitlement program is structured by law as 
a large-scale demonstration in a few locations. Under the 
Community Improvement and YET programs discretionary funds are 
provided for demonstration, evaluation, and research. The aim 
is to learn as much as possible from the formula-funded operational 
programs as well as the special projects established with discre- 
tionary resources. 

A. Young Adult Conservation Corps 

The purpose of YACC is to provide employment and other 
benefits to youth age 16-23, who would not otherwise be 
currently productively employed, through a year-round 
residential or nonresidential program of useful conserva- 
tion work to maintain and improve public parks, forests, 
and recreational areas, both Federal and non-Federal. 

Of the $1 billion now available for YEDPA programs, $233 
million is for YACC which is, through interagency agreement 
with DOL, administered by the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture. If a supplemental appropriation of $500 million 
is provided for youth programs, overall YACC funds may be 
increased to $350 million. 



1/ This outline of knowledge development activities is a planning 
document. It represents the Office of Youth Program's strategy 
in the early stages of implementation. Elements of the knowledge 
development effort are certain to change. In broad outlines, however, 
it is hoped that this plan will provide the foundation for subsequent 
efforts. 
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S^« 8 n COnCernin « YACC gamed from monitoring 

reports on program operations prepared by the Derartments 
of interior and Agriculture pursuant to ttieir iS«encv 
ZTlVTrS ?*! ? e of tabor. These re^s " 

inforraat i° n « enrollment, termination, and 
expenditure experience, as well as estimates of the value 

eval^s /f J tiona11 ^ however, indent 
™™ Y 1 } 1 be needed t0 a8se8s various prograT 
imp^ts 8 ? 8 mea8Ure the eC ° n0miC «* ^"economic 

1« Economic impact 

The study will focus on the net effect of the 
program on participants' labor force status, 
employment, earnings, and other related measures 
in the initial months after their termination 
irom the program, comparing the effects of the 

;.:;«? r0gram t0 th08e of other employment and 
training programs for similar target groups. 

2. Noneconomjc impacts 

In determining noneconomic impacts, the study will 
concentrate on: ' 1U 

a. the validity of the work value measures 
established for the YACCs. 



b. 



the effect on participants' relationship 
with their family and 

community. 

the extent to which YACC influences the 
participants' receipt of transfer payments, 
level of criminal behavior, enrollment in 
semce° r q ° llege Md enlistment in military 

the effect of YACC on the attitudes and 
motivation of participants. 



3. Process Evaluation 



The study will analyze key practices and experiences 
continuing problems, and emerging issues SEES ' 
various administrative mechanisms established bv the 
legislation, including: ^onsnea t>y the 

a. the interagency agreements between the 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and 
Interior. 
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b. the referral of enrollees by Labor to 
Agriculture and interior. 

c. the selection of sites after consultation 
ampng the three agencies. 

i. the arrangements for academic credit te *e 
worked out with HEW. 

e. the consultations with affected Governors, 
and State and local officials. 

It will also review past experience with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) during the New Deal and the 
Youth Conservation Corps more recently. 

B. Youth incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, (Subpart I, 
Title II, YEDPA) 

The Entitlement program guarantees a Job and/or 
training (part-time during school year /full-time }n 
summer) for all economically disadvantaged 16-19 
year olds who (l) reside in selected geographic areas, 

(2) are already in school or returning to school, and 

(3) apply for th i 8 opportunity to which they air* 
entitled. The primary objective is to encourage high 
school retention, return and completion which, combined 
with useful work experience and other services, will 
hopefully improve future labor market success. 

Congress did not require that funds for Entitlement 
projects be allocated to States and or prime sponsors 
by formula, instead, the Secretary has discretionary 
authority to determine how many projects are to be 
established and where they should be located. 

However, the Act clearly seeks to mount such efforts 
on a project scale which will test the feasibility and 
costs of implmenting the program nationwide. The 
estimated costs of Entitlement dictate that within the 
funding levels, only a few such saturation projects can 
be launched. On the other hand, there are a variety of 
innovative ideas which are to be tested, requiring a 
number of discrete demonstrations if their impact io to 
be isolated. 
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The knowledge development plan, therefore, calls for 
a two tier project approach: 

First-tier projects: The primary effort will 
involve a few (k-6) saturation projects of 
sufficiently large scale and basic format, and 
with rigorous experimental design to test the 
efficacy of Entitlement under differing socio- 
economic, regional and governmental circumstances. 

A fundamental concern to be addressed ln analyses 
of first-tier projects is whether and how Entitle- 
ment projects are feasible for entire sponsor 
jurisdictions, the probable costs of such programs, 
and the scope and nature of jobs which would be 
created. The impacts on labor markets and school 
completion and retention rates will be assessed 
carefully. 

The research/evaluation effort for first-tier 
projects will also involve long-terra tracing of 
labor market and other experiences of samples of 
youth who participated m Entitlement projects, 
^v, 8 ?! ySSS t0 CGB * iare outcomes for these youth 
with those for appropriate comparison groups. 
To insure that first-tier projects are operated 
in accordance with the technical rigor and other 
conditions specified by the experimental design, 
a careful selection of sites must be made from 
among the many which might like to participate. 
Pre-applications will be solicited nationally 
from CETA prime sponsors in such a way to insure 
that only, areas with commitment and demonstrated 
competence will apply. An assessment will be 
made of these pre-applications by an objective, 
balanced interdisciplinary team, to select a 
set of more promising applicants who will be 
given planning grants. Based on the applications 

The best mechanism for the development of selction 
information and the organization of the selection 
process is the Manpower Demonstration Research 

SSfSJl™ 1 ^ te t hY ™ inter *Sency agreement 
among Federal Departments and operated as a non- 
profit interdisciplinary, research and demon- 
stration mechanism, MDRC has performed admirably 
in its primary mission of testing the supported 
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work concept and has extended into other areas* 
It is ideally suited to serve as the agent for 
establishing and guiding first-tier projects, 
and completing the necessary analyses to assess 
the efficacy of the Entitlement approach. 

Second-tier projects : Several (8-10) small scale 
projects will supplement first-tier projects by 
widening the range of new and improved program 
approaches, methods, and techniques to be explored 
and demonstrated. For instance, projects might 
be funded which put special emphasis on attracting 
unwed mothers back to school, or which would 
utilize nontraditional education* Second-tier 
projects will be selected on a competitive basis 
in the same manner as those for Tier I, with some- 
what greater emphases on their innovative features. 

Studies of second-tier projects will focus on key 
practices, continuing problems, emerging issues, 
how-to-do-it guides, progress in facilitating 
return to school, and retention in and completion 
of school. Outside evaluation will be more 
qualitative than quantitative. Knowledge developed 
by studies of second-tier projects will compliment 
the findings of the more rigorous analyses of 
first-tier projects. To insure this, the same 
outside organization to be used to conduct research 
of first-tier projects will oversee the process 
evaluation type studies of second-tier projects. 
The use of a single analytic outside group for all 
Entitlement projects will facilitate periodic 
reporting of selected data from all projects in 
order to be responsive to the various day-to-day 
demands for program information. 

Of the $1 billion currently available for YEDPA programs, 
$115 million is for Entitlement projects. Approximately 
$100 million will be used to finance the U to 6 large 
scale first-tier projects and about $10 million will be 
needed to finance the 8 to 10 smaller scale second-tier 
projects. The remaining $5 million will be used to 
finance special research and monitoring activities. 
Should the requested supplemental appropriation of $500 
million be provided for youth programs, $57.5 million 
might be available for Entitlement projects and these 
funds would be used to significantly expand the number of 
second-tier projects and related studies. 
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Youth Community Conse rvation and Improvement Projects 

Community Improvement projects are to provide unemployed 
16-19 years-olds, who are either in-school or out-of-school 
with employment, work experience, on-the-job skill training 
and opportunities to help their communities. Projects to 
be conducted could include, but are not limited to, improve- 
ment of public facilities, neighborhood improvement, 
weatherization and housing repairs, energy conservation, 
and conservation, maintenance and other work on public lands. 

J? C °™ ty Im P rovement > ($115 million 
out of Jl billion) 79 percent is to be allocated by formula 
among the States and other designated recipients, inc?Sg 
sponsors of Indian and Migrant programs, and will support 
approved projects to be operated by prime sponsors. The 

S^ n o ing . 21 , PerCe r t ° f fUnds 18 t0 be allocated at the ■ 
Secretary's discretion. Knowledge development efforts 
focusing on these projects will be undertaken as follows: 

1. Formula-funded projects. Knowledge of the problems and 
progress of Community Improvement will be obtained 
through three primary sources: 

(a) monitoring reports on project operations 
prepared by regional and national office 
ETA staff. 



Cb) 



(c) 



reporting systems which will require sponsors 
to periodically account for participant 
characteristics, enrollment levels, termination 
data, and expenditures. 

a process evaluation which will identify and 
report on practices, problems, issues and 
progress of operations for a national sample 
of projects. This effort will be a part of 
a broader process study which will also examine 
the formula-funded programs under YET. 

2. Discretionary Efforts 

Depending on the overall appropriation for youth programs 
the Community Improvement discretionary funds will SfSJ' 

TrJit * iOT ; f 11686 tmAa Wil1 be divided several 
SiS" ^ mon f ration Projects. The first demonstration 
project will be a special effort to replicate ln 5-10 
communities around the country a selected Community improve- 
ment program model drawn from a review of bo^pp^opriatT 
past programs^ and designs of projects financed through 
the formula allocation for Community Improvement. 

2d 
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This program replication demonstration project will 
be undertaken by a nonprofit corporation, established 
under private foundation auspices, staffed with 
individuals with particular experience and expertise 
in the area of community conservation and improvement 
work. This corporation will have an interdisciplinary 
board of directors drawn from business, labor education 
and community service. In addition to identifying a 
program model worthy of replication, the nonprofit 
corporation will be responsible for selecting project 
sites from among competing CETA prime sponsors, planning 
and establishing projects, monitoring project imple- 
mentation, evaluating outcomes of the projects, and 
conducting selected research for expanding knowledge 
regarding the effectiveness of the Community improvement 
approach . 

The underlying objectives of this demonstration project 
are: 

(a) to demonstrate and test the feasibility and 
effectiveness of a replicating methodology 
itself (i.e., how and under what conditions 
can the program model be adequately replicated 
in various communities) . 

(b) to develop and refine a "work evaluation" 
methodology which may eventually be incorporated 
into the formula-funded Community improvement 
type efforts. 

(c) to compare the post-prcgram experiences of 
youth participating in the replicated projects 
(which will mainly provide job experience) with 
those for a comparable group of young people 

of similar backgrounds who have participated 
in other manpower programs (which have emphasized 
classroom training, manpower and support services) 
in the same localities. 

The second demonstration project will explore the 
feasibility and value of utilizing neighborhood-based 
Community Development Corporations (CDCs) for planning 
and running Community improvement efforts. Funds would 
be transferred from DOL to HUD, and HUD would channel 
the funds to CDCs. The major areas of knowledge develop- 
ment to be addressed would include determining whether: 

(a) CDC's can more effectively link youth 
Community improvement efforts to other 
funding sources and, if so, whether there 
is a multiplier effect reflected in project 
outcomes; 
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(b) CDC's can facilitate particular productivity 
by youngsters which is not generated by 
formula-funded projects; and 

(c) the nature and value of project accomplishments 
have distinctive qualities which distinguish 
the CDC efforts from those of formula- funded 
projects. 

The Community Improvement discretionary funds 
transferred to HUD would be used to finance a few 
concentrated projects. HUD would contract for an 
independent study of the projects which would include 
a process evaluation of practices, problem, and pro- 
gress, and would include appropriate research analysis 

tl^ZSV ?! J™ 7000 eff0rt t0 that of a sara Ple of 
formula-funded Community Improvement projects on 

!^ e ° te ^ p f rformance variables. The research agenda 
and projects design would be carefully detailed m 
an interagency agreement between the Departments of 
Labor and Housing and Urban Development. 

The third community improvement demonstration project 
will explore the feasibility of federal interagency 
work projects. Arrangements will be pursued with 
the Departments of Transportation, Housing and Urban 
Development and Commerce (Economic Development Admin- 
istration; to link community improvement youth 
employment funds with other activities. The aim will 

^ Ge 6 f6W large P r °J ects ^ see whether this 
approach can provide an option to the decentralized 

JoSTi 1 !*^ 0 ! implicit in the community improvement 
formula-funded program, it will test interagency 
cooperation and the feasibility of developing projects . 
quickly which can absorb large numbers of youth. First 

^SJV 111 60 t0 devel °Ping linkages between DOT 
and DOL for roadbed improvement efforts in areas of 
severe unemployment. 

D - Youth Emplo yment and Training Prog rams 

Youth Employment .and Training programs authorized under YEDPA 
are for a broad variety of efforts to enhance the job projects 
and career opportunities of in-school and out-of-school J^g 

S° P a ; ^ additi ° n t0 US6ful Work "Science opportuSit^ 
the Act authorizes on-the-job, institutional, anfothe^ training 
as well as services such as outreach, counseling, occupational 

a,TcTld°care e ? UCati0n - t0 - WOrk J °* S rt °S5S^ 
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Of available funds for YET, 85 percent ($537 million of the 
initial $1 billion appropriation) is to be allocated by 
formula to States, local prime sponsors, and sponsors of 
Indian and migrant projects, and the other 13 percent of 
funds is to be used at the Secretary's discretion for 
carrying out innovative and experimental programs to test 
new approaches for dealing with the unemployment problems 
of youth. Knowledge development efforts focusing on YET 
will be undertaken as follows: 

1. Fcrmula-funded projects . Knowledge of problems and 
progress of formula- funded projects for YET will be 
obtained through four primary sources: 

(a) monitoring reports on project operations 
prepared by regional and national office 
ETA staff; 

(b) reporting systems which will require sponsors 
to periodically account for participant 
characteristics/enrollment levels/termination 
idata/expenditure s ; 

(c) a special study (process evaluation) to 
identify and report on practices, problems, 
and progress of areas; and 

(d) special evaluations of State youth efforts 
under the 5 percent formula- funded segments, 
and studies commissioned by DOL's Office of 
National Programs to assess Indian and 
migrant programs. 

2. Use of Discretionary Funds 

YET discretionary funds ($70 million at the $1 billion 
appropriation level) will be used to finance a number of 
special studies and projects, including the following: 

(a) Youth Service Demonstration Project 

A demonstration project will be undertaken through 
ACTION to develop and test the concept of a National 
Youth Service Corps, and will be modeled on the more 
successful experiences of various volunteer efforts. 
Exploration of "Youth Services" as an additional 
life cycle alternative for out-of-school young 
people interested in "meaningful" community services 
is conceptually relevent to the basic intent of 
YEDPA. The efficacy of having this concept imple- 
mented on a "saturation" basis in a particular 
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sizable urban community will be tested. 
Exploration will be made of the procedures 
for implementing such an effort, non-CETA 
resources which can be linked with supple- 
mental funds and services, and the nature and 
scope of jobs which can be created. 

ACTION will provide the staff for an evaluation 
of the Youth Service Demonstration Project. 
The evaluation will be designed end monitored 
oy an independent review panel. This study 
will be a process-type evaluation of practical 
problems and progress, but will also include 
appropriate research analyses which compare 
the ACTION demonstration effort to that of 
appropriate formula-funded efforts under YET 
on selected performance variables. 

Education Entitlement V oucher Demonstration Project 
Most of the new program initiatives to be under- 

e^^V™ f ° CUS ° n P rovid i n « an employment 
J2! i ° T yoUng 5601,16 as a means of enabling 

them to complete their secondary school education 
and/or prepare for subsequent entry to regular 
nonsubsidized employment. Many youngsters will 
be motivated by their work program experience to 
aspire to seeking advanced skills through post- 
secondary (or continuing secondary) education. 

to meeting the cost of tuition, books, etc. To 
address this situation, a demonstration project 
will be undertaken to explore the feasibility and 
value of applying the "Gl Bill" concept through 
an Education Entitlement Voucher" to youth 
participants in selected employment and training 
programs. B 

This demonstration project would seek to identify 
U; the merits of alternative procedures for 
providing the Education Entitlement Voucher-e « 
setting credits based on each month of program 
participation, financial contribution/matching 
Jy participants as a deduction from stipends in 
the course of program participation, etc., (2) 
the various ways vouchers are perceived by youth 
program participants, and (3) how and to what 
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extent youth choose to utilize the vouchers 
in furthering their education skills. The 
contractor selected to conduct this demonstra- 
tion project would have to have special 
abilities needed to work cooperatively with 
a variety of operating youth programs, under- 
standing of the available knowledge stemming 
from use of the 01 Bill and from various 
special other "voucher" projects undertaken 
in recent years, and capability for complex 
analytical work to identify the relative 
efficiency and effectiveness of various 
methods of application of Education Entitle- 
ment Vouchers. 

Exemplary In-School Programs Demonstration Project 

Under the formula-funded programs for YET, 
there is a 22 percent set-aside of funds for 
in-school programs. As a means of encouraging 
innovation in these in-school programs, a 
special demonstration project will be undertaken 
as a mechanism for providing national recognition 
and financial reward to selected exemplary projects 
This demonstration project will enable ETA to 
identify and promote program models which are 
selected by an independent panel of experts with 
interdisciplinary capability and particular 
knowledge of the problems of secondary school 
students in completing school and making transi- 
tion to the world of work. 

Proposals would be solicited from schools through 
CETA sponsors for the expansion and support of 
exemplary in-school programs already underway. 
The effectiveness and innovative use of YET 
formula funded in-school monies, and linkages 
with other community resources, will be among 
the criteria used in project selection. Tenta- 
tively, three primary areas of focus would be 
adopted: 

(l) model programs relating to the application 
and dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion; 
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(2) m-school projects to retain, attract, and 
give special attention to high dropout 
potential youth including unwed mothers, 

the disabled and youths with social problems; 
and 

(3) efforts to provide academic credit for work 
experience and to integrate employment and 
the curricula. 

A temporary nonprofit body would be constituted 
to provide technical assistance to the recipients 
of model project grants. This organization would 
study the funded projects, preparing "how-to-do-it" 
guides for other areas and serving as £ nexus for 
coordinating in-school employment related efforts. 

Career Oriented Alternative Education D emonstrate nn 
Projects ———————————— 

One of the most carefully studied and demonstrably 
successful models for career education of dropouts 
and potential dropouts is the Career Intern Program 
(CIP) funded by the National Institute of Education 
and operated m Philadelphia by Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of America. The fundamental 
aims, which are also those of the YEPDA, are to 
improve career oriented education and to foster 
school completion. 

Because this is a project of demonstrated merit 
recommended by HEW, because it is operated by a 
community based group, and because it shares the 
goals of the YEDPA, the CIP approach deserves to 
be tested in several other l->calities. Operating 
costs for serving 200 interns are roughly $500,000 
annually, with additional start-up costs (though 
reduced by the initial experience of CIP) . The 
model might, therefore, be tested in four additional 
sites through a joint venture with the NIE, DOL 
and OIC it would be important to rigorously 
analyze the outcomes as was done in the case of 
the initial demonstration. 

Private Sector Initiatives for Youth 

A demonstration project will be undertaken to 
study and test four separate approaches to 
increasing employment opportunities for youth in 
the private sector: 
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(1) Direct employment subsidies will be provided 
for each disadvantaged youth hired. 

(2) Training cost subsidies similar to those 
under the JOBS-contract program will be 
tried, with varying levels of subsidy and 
specification. 

(3) Apprenticeship subsidies for smaller employers 
to hire and train youths similar to those 
tested in the Community Services /'^ministration' s 
exemplary Open Roads project will be further 
tested. 

(h) Entrepreneur ship options for youths which 
have been developed in some localities will 
be carefully demonstrated and tested. 

While the YEDPA clearly articulated the Congressional 
desire to test such private sector approaches, there 
are problems mounting demonstration efforts within 
the constraints of the law. Special arrangement's 
will have to be made. Business and labor concerns 
must be carefully considered, and the activities 
must be structured as an experiment with the results 
objectively assessed. 

One approach would be to establish a temporary non- 
profit corporation to administer the private sector 
demonstration project. It would be staffed and 
administered by individuals with recognized 
experience and expertise in the structure and 
workings of unions and private-for-profit employers, 
us well as in action research. Such a corporation 
would be responsible for planning and implementing 
the proposed demonstration efforts, and for moni- 
toring and evaluation, its board of directors 
would include representatives of industry, organized 
labor and the academic community. 

Another approach would be to operate directly from 
the Department of Labor, utilizing its established 
business-labor advisory groups. Alternately, a 
Joint venture might be undertaken with the Department 
of Commerce, or an existing "neutral" nonprofit 
group might be funded. 
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Sehool-to- Work Transition Demonstration Projects 

(1) The Department of Labor has supported the 
establishment of 21 Education and Work 
Councils, and has funded the National Man- 
power institute and the American Association 
of Junior and Community Colleges to provide 
technical assistance and to assess the 
effectiveness of these groups, improvement 
of the school-to-work transition process is 
one of the functions of Youth Advisory Councils 
under the YEDPA. The discretionary funds will 
be used to continue the existing Education and 
Work Councils and to provide technical assis- 
tance to Youth Advisory Councils seeking to 
improve local institutions. An independent 

investi Gation will supplement NMI and 
AAJCC reports to determine progress to date. 
Analysis of these and other school-to-work 
activities will be prepared by the staff of 
the Office of Youth Programs. 

Additionally, agreeser.t has been reached with 
the National institute of Education to co- 
operate m a comprehensive multi-year evaluation 
of school-to-work transition institutions and 
their effectiveness. 

(2) A variety of agencies have been involved m 
providing school-to-work transition services 
including secondary schools, the federal/state 
employment service and community-based 
organizations. Services include counseling 
activities to overcome sex stereotyping, pre- 
sentation of occupational information, placement, 
job-development and follow-up. A variety of 
institutions and approaches will be adopted 
under YETP. While the results of YETP will 
provide some lessons about the effectiveness 
of such services and the comparative success 
of different deliverers, it will be difficult 
to disentangle the many variables. A more 
carefully structured demonstration project is 

• ?! 1° assess d i ff erences in approach and 
their effectiveness. 

Discretionary funds will, therefore, be used to 
fund alternate delivery agents to implement 
projects in several areas each. Standardization 
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of target groups, expenditure levels, testing 
and reporting procedures will allow a refined 
estimate of comparative effectiveness. The 
analytical requirements will be built into the 
grants to the delivery agents, but an outside 
evaluation will be used to more carefully and 
objectively assess the outcomes. 

Service Mix Alternatives Demonstration Projects 

It is possible that some of the anticipated 
demonstration and research projects in this 
ambitious agenda will not be realized. In 
this case, it is important to have a readily 
implementable program which will benefit 
youth in need and yet will realize knowledge 
development objectives. Two alternative 
treatment models will be developed for out-of- 
school disadvantaged youth: one which provides 
subsidized employment plus a variety of man- 
power activities and support services and a 
second which concentrates primarily on the 
work experience alone. Cost levels would be 
equal for the two and the basic components and 
eligible applicants specified in detail. CETA 
prime sponsors would be selected to operate 
the two with random assignment of participants 
and equal placement efforts. Federal funds 
would be provided for the operations and for 
a two year, locally-designed followup evalua- 
tion. The paired models would be implemented 
in as many areas as feasible with available 
funds. These locally-run, but federally- 
funded experiments would indicate the extent 
to which services other than direct work 
experience contributed to future employability. 

Assessment of Youth Perspectives 

One of the major gaps in knowledge about youth 
programs is uncertainty about the perceptions 
of those who participate. Many of the 
approaches and theories which underlie career 
development, employment and training efforts 
have remained unchanged for decades. They 
may have been misdirected in the first place 
relative to the needs and capacities of youth, 
but certainly the changes which have occurred 
in our social and educational systems should 
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have generated some substantive revisions, 
in all programs, the views of participants 
should be solicited, but this is an especially 
critical need relative to youth, who have had 
little direct involvement. 

Youth involvement will be promoted at all 
levels under YEDPA. Locally, youth will 
participate in youth advisory councils, and 
prime sponsors will be asked to solicit the 
views of participants and will be urged to 
employ youth ln the delivery of services so 
far as possible. Youth staffing will be a 
precondition in conducting ell evaluation 
studies, and these must all place a heavy 
emphasis on the experiences of the youth 
participants. The national staff will be 
supplemented by youth workers. 

in addition, discretionary funds will be 
used to establish a "participant/observer 
Youth Group" with a balanced representation 
of young persons who are currently enrolled 
or have recently been enrolled in youth 
programs. Through periodic meetings and 
communications, this group will keep the 
Department of Labor informed of the views 
of those who are intimately involved m the 
programs. Supplementing this, special 
workshops or conferences will be held to 
solicit the views of youth on how the programs 
and services can be improved, and to 
encourage their participation at the local 
level. 

Evaluation s of Formula-Funded Proj ects 

(1) A process evaluation is necessary to 
monitor the design and implementation 
of Community improvement and YET and 
their coordination with other existing 
programs. Particular attention must be 
addressed to potential problems such 
as substitution of YEDPA funds for 
those already being spent, wage issues 
and how they will be resolved, and the 
extent that targeting is being met. 
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The degree of local planning, co- 
ordination and innovation must be 
determined, including assessment of 
the effect of LEA-CETA agreements. 
The best way to secure this informa- 
tion in a timely fashion is a set of 
case studies covering a range of 
geographical areas and a mix of 
governmental units and economic 
conditions. 

(2) To evaluate program impact on participants, 
the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey (CLMS) will be expanded to include 
YEDPA participants. It would determine 
in detail their characteristics and 
backgrou T id, duration of enrollment, per- 
ceptions of their work and services 
received and what they see as the benefits 
they gain, and their early postprogram - 
experience, that is, the extent to which 
they stay in or return to school and 
their employment and earnings hictory. 
Tentatively, the annual CLMS sample would 
be 1,500 for the Community improvement 
Program and 2,000, for YET (because of 
its broader age range and income group 
variation), with 3 interview .waves, a 
baseline one in the quarter after enroll- 
ment, a followup approximately 7-10 months 
after enrollment, and a second followup 
16-19 months after enrollment. 

Special Studies 

A variety of special studies will be necessary 
to meet the diverse knowledge development needs 
of the YEDPA. These would include the following: 

(l) Measuring and Analyzing Youth Employment 
Problems 

It is necessary to better estimate the 
impact of the YEDPA and other youth 
activities on the employment problems 
of youth, since the new act is part of 
the economic stimulus package and since 
a basic intent of all youth programs is 
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to mitigate their structural employment 
problems. We know very little about 
the meaning of labor market measures as 
they apply to youth. Surveys of teenagers 
yield unemployment estimates substantially 
higher than surveys of household heads. 
Discouragement statistics exclude youths 
who are in school even though they may 
want a Job currently. Over geographical 
areas, the measured rates of teenage 
unemployment and their relationship to 
adult rates, may vary for a number of . 
reasons other than the need for Jobs. 
The allocation formula for youth funds 
must rely on a mimber of proxies for' 
adequate needs measures. Further, • youth 
participants m the expanding programs 
may or may not be counted among the 
unemployed depending on the types of 
activities. 

A first step in knowledge development 
is to strengthen the theoretical base and 
to resolve measurement uncertainties. 
An integrated set of basic research must 
therefore be carried out, including the 
following: 

a. Working with the National Commission 
on Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, the Office of Youth 
Programs will fund a conference on 

Employment Statistics and Youth" 
to provide an overview of the 'ssues; 

b. a series of theoretical analyses 
would be commissioned to present 
different views of the youth labor 
market and the school-to-work transi- 
tion; 

c. the long-term institutional, social 
and economic factors affecting the 
youth employment statistics would 

be assessed with baseline projections 
about the future; and 
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d. the impact of government intervention 
~ in the short and long-run would be 

analyzed in one or more basic studies; 

e. the special problems and needs of 

~ minorities and women will be examined 
in a variety of ways. Conferences 
will be organized to assess the em- 
ployment situation for nonwhite youths 
and the effectiveness of various 
interventions. Research grants will 
be awarded for studien of the special 
difficulties of Spanish-speaking youths 
and Indians. A conference will be 
organized also to assess the particular 
needs of females and their participa- 
tion in employment and training programs. 

(2) Work Assessments 

A "virgin territory" of manpower research 
is the output of work programs. There 
have been some attempts at evaluation 
under the supported work experiment! and. 
a few dated assessments of Job supervision 
and discipline under summer employment 
programs by GAO, but overall, little is 
known about the hundreds of thousands of 
Jobs being filled by youth. Since work 
experience play* auch a central role in 
youth efforts, it is important to try to 
narrow the range of uncertainty about 
the value of output so that the products 
of young workers will offset the costs of 
youth programs as much as possible. 

In addition to output and work valuation 
studies undertaken as part of previously 
discussed demonstration and evaluation 
efforts, the following activities would 
be needed: 

a. Theoretical work on output valuation 
tools . 

b. Attempts to assess in what Job settings 
~ and organizational arrangements youth 

are most productive relative to adult 
workers. 
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Careful assessment of "meaningful" 
Jobs to determine their relationship 
to career expectations and development . 

d. Assessment of skills and competencies 
gained m different Job settings. 

Performance Measxires . A wide range of 
services and approaches are authorized 
under YEDPA, with differing intended 
impacts on participants. Where placement 
rates may be a good performance indicator 
in programs serving adults, it is obvious 
that they cannot be the sine quo non under 
youth programs. There is a great deal of 
uncertainty about the desired outcomes 
and the ways to measure them. Some work 
has been done under a recent Job Corps 
noneconomic impact study to develop tools 
for noneconomic impact assessments. Some 
materials have also been designed for work 
experience programs. However, much more 
is needed. The efforts would include: 

a. the development of output valuation 
methodologies mentioned above; 

b. determination of methods for distin- 
guishing between career potential or 
"meaningful" placements and dead-end 
Jobs; 

£. developing the best means of assessing 
maturation and improvement in Job 
readiness; 

d. determining means of assessing improve- 
ments in occupational awareness; 

e. assessing whether Job placements and 
training are in the types of opportunities 
participants could have realized on 
their own; and 

f . developing methods for determining 
whether high school dropout and com- 
pletion rates are altered by public 
interventions. 
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Longitudinal Survey of Youth Transition 
from School to Work 

Much more needs to be leerned about the 
process of transition from school to work, 
especially for youth likely to experience 
difficulties. The National Longitudinal 
Survey has been widely recognized as one 
of the most important research investments 
of the Department of Labor • Unfortunately, 
the survey focused on all youths and a 
multiple of questions so that it provided 
limited information on the way public 
institutions impacted on the development 
of disadvantaged youths. Many questions 
were raised which can be resolved by 
further study and improved design. It 
would, therefore, be useful to introduce 
a new longitudinal panel which would 
focus primarily on the disadvantaged and 
would examine their interaction with 
schools, manpower programs, and employ- 
ment in much greater detail. It would 
be possible under a study directed pri- 
marily to persons with lower socioeconomic 
status to include a sample of persons 
already in employment and training projects. 
Many more would enter as the years passed. 
Initial estimates call for a total panel 
size of approximately 6000 males and 6000 
females. The NLS questionnaires, ao well 
as CPS forms, would be carefully tested 
in a small pilot study of intensive Inter- 
views with disadvantaged youths in order to 
avoid possible biases and misdirections in 
these questionnaires. 

Use of Nonprofit Corporations in Ident ifying, 
Nurturing and Replicating Exemplary Projects 

There is some reliance in this knowledge 
development plan on the use of temporary 
nonprofit corporations with interdisciplinary 
boards Which will identify quality programs 
and will permit norpolitical decisions on the 
allocation of discretionary funds to projects 
and areas on the merit of proposals, and 
that it will maximize the knowledge develop- 
ment. There are presumed advantages in 
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marshalling talented individuals in the 
private sector to devote their energies 
on a voluntary and fee basis, and to 
flexibly address problems. 

MDRC has already demonstrated that the 
mechanism can work in the replication of 
a given approach in a number of areas, it 
will be trying something 'new and far more 
ambitious m dealing with the Entitlement 
program, where there is much greater involve- 
ment with governmental decision-making units. 
The nonprofit corporations to be created to 
replicate an exemplary community improvement 
program and to support exemplary in- school 
programs, and, if feasible, to test private 
sector models, will provide further tests 
of this intermediary approach. The Ford 
Foundation is ready to support the initiation 
or these corporations. 

It is important to assess the effectiveness 
of these new administrative and organizational 
mechanisms. The funds for such an assessment 
should probably come from the Ford Foundation 
which has taken a lead in this area, but the 
Department of Labor should participate in the 
development of this study. 

Mixing Youth Based on Family income T.pv»1 

The formula-funded YET programs are intended 
to serve young people with greatest need, but 
the YEDPA in Section 3^5 authorizes the use 
10 percent of the funds under subpart 3 for 
programs which would include youth from all 
economic backgrounds. This provision was 
intended to test the desirability of broaden- 
ing the opportunities for participation 
based on the premise that disadvantaged 
youth would benefit more where they worked 
and trained alongside the nondisadvantaged. 

Prime sponsors who want to use 10 percent 
ol their subpart 3 funds for nondisadvant- 
aged youth will be permitted to do so on 
the condition that they agree to conduct 
an outcome study, meeting ETA specifica- 
tions. These will assure a test of whether 
special benefits accrue when there is a 
variation in the family income levels and 
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backgroupls of participants. Reports will 
be required as part of the prime sponsor 1 s 
year-end review. These reports will be 
assessed by the Office of Youth Programs, 
and the results synthesized, to determine 
the extent localities have been willing to 
experiment and the results of their efforts. 

Use of Occupational Information in Aiding 
Youth — 

The YEDPA amends Section 302 Section k of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 to require that at least $3 
million of the Secretary 1 s discretionary 
funds must be transferred annually to the 
National Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee to carry out the prdvisions 
of Section 3*«8 (c) (l) of the YEDPA. 

In transferring these resources to NOICC, 
the Department of Labor will seek an 
agreement which spells out the ways in which 
the funds will be used, as YEDPA mandates, 
"to give special attention to the problems 
of unemployed youth." The aim is clearly 
to focus any resources under this section 
on issues which affect youth rather than to 
merely augment the development of general 
occupational information, delivery systems 
and coordinating mechanisms. Among the 
activities which will be encouraged are (a) 
a national survey of occupational information 
presentation at the secondary school level, 
(b) a structured test of the effectiveness 
of different types of information and 
delivery on the measured occupational aware- 
ness of youth; (c) a test of the impacts on 
disadvantaged youth from intensive exposure 
to occupational information as compared to 
those without special information. 

Technical Assistance for Youth Programs 

The available ETA technical assistance funds 
must focus on these highly experimental and 
untried youth initiatives as well as the Job 
Corps augmentation. It is estimated however, 
that only $1.8 million of budgeted fiscal 
1978 fundn can be spared from other demands 
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within the agency and still leave a 
contingency fund. Preliminary estimates 
suggest that $1.5 million will be needed 
for YEDPA and $1.0 million for Job Corps, 
assuming a heavy reliance on existing 
TAT materials, it would therefore, be 
necessary to transfer $.7 million to the 
national Office of Technical Assistance 
and Training to add to the other funds 
set aside for youth. A detailed technical 
assistance plan, specifying purposes, 
strategies, materials, costs and administra- 
tion will be developed by the Office of 
Youth Programs. 

One of the cornerstones of this technical 
assistance effort will be a synthesis of 
the past experience with career develop- 
ment, employment and training programs, 
providing a theoretical and practical 
framework for the design of local activities. 
A group of experts will be commissioned to 
prepare this review. 
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REALIZING KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 

This knowledge development plan is ambitious. It seeks to maximize 
the use of formula-funded and discretionary funds for learning purposes. 
It uses a wide variety of mechanisms to achieve these ends. It does 
not take the "safer" path of merely developing some general guidelines, 
passing the money out, and then commissioning evaluations after the 
fact. Knowledge development will be built in from the outset as a 
foundation. 

A. Meeting Specific Legislative Requirements 

The plan would carry out the specific mandates of Congress in 
the YEDPA: 

1. To evaluate the program practices and outcomes of the 
formula-funded national programs for YACC, Community 
Improvement and YET. 

2. To demonstrate the efficacy of guaranteeing employment 
during the school year and summer to disadvantaged youths, 
including assessments of costs, impact on school retention 
and completion, and determination of types of work. 

3. To test the efficacy of a variety of subsidies to private- 
for-profit employers. 

k. To assess and support arrangements with unions to enable 
youth to enter into apprenticeship training. 

5 # To test a variety of administrative mechanisms to facilitate 
an entitlement arrangement. 

6. To provide entitlement to youths age 19 to 2h who have not 
received a high school diploma. 

7 # To test the importance of services in addition to employment 
entitlement, 

8. To test aid to youths in the Jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
or criminal Justice system. 

9. To test the notion of the value of disciplined, structured 
work experience in community improvement. 

10. To develop and assess new types of Jobs in weatherization, 
energy conservation and neighborhood revitalization. 

11. To develop methods of awarding academic credit for competencies 
gained in work experience. 

•Jo 
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The relative impact of supervised, disci plined work as 
opposed to a mixture of employment and services will be 
assessed in a general way by comparisons of YET and. 
Community improvement . The Community improvement replica- 
tion with its more rigorous control group approach would 
again test this notion. Finally, to the extent that the 
Service Mix Alternative demonstrations are undertaken, 
they would yield a number of tests in different areas of 
the relative effectiveness of these approaches. 

The discretionary funds will be used to test a number of 
ne w or different service delivery a pproaches . These would 
Include Entitlement, educational vouchers, various private 
sector initiatives diverse school-to-work. transition 
arrangements, and alternative career education arrangements. 
Community Improvement will be conducted through ETA sponsors, 
CDC's, a nonprofit replication corporation, and federal 
interagency efforts. Such corporations, functioning as 
intermediaries in demonstration programs, will be tested in 
several different contexts. Likewise, there will be an 
effort to involve CETA prime sponsors in local demonstra- 
tion and evaluation efforts to determine whether this 
function, which has traditionally been a Federal responsibility 
can be decentralized. The primary delivery agent is the CETA 
system, and where alternatives are utilized it is only on a 
demonstration basis to carefully assess comparative 
effectiveness, with the maximum feasible involvement of 
the CETA prime sponsors. 

The longer-run impact of public interve ntions will be 
studied by the two longitudinal surveys . The national 
survey with an emphasis on the disadvantaged will be 
carefully structured to identify all contacts with the 
government programs and to assess differential outcomes. 
The more focused survey conducted in conjunction with the 
Entitlement program will trace the effects of school enroll- 
ment on future employability. The theoretical work on the 
labor market processes will review the literature and 
especially previous longitudinal studies to determine how 
employment, training and career development programs affect 
youth over the long-run. 

. The performance measures study will develop better outcome 
• indicators which can be used to refine our knowledge about 

lmpa c t s on participants . The comparisons between and within 
■ programs, especially those based on the CLMS and the structured 
studies under Entitlement and discretionary projects, should 
indicate better the average impact of different approaches 
and who benefits most from each. 
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The plan would provide a balanced distribution of resources, 
in-school improvements envisioned under the 22 percent targeted 
segment of YET would be supported by the incentive discretionary 
money. Efforts for out -of -school youths would be fostered under 
the alternative career education approaches, the service mix 
alternatives demonstration, and the private sector initiatives. 
The Youth Service Demonstration and the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps would try to deal with all youths. At the same time, 
these efforts would generate interdepartmental cooperation 
with HEW, Commerce, HUD, ACTION, DOT, Interior and Agriculture. 
The actual choice of model programs would be made on the basis 
of demonstrated merit in most cases by interdisciplinary panels. 
This would avoid the competition for discretionary funds on 
purely political grounds. Community-based organizations will 
be represented on the nonprofit corporations, dividing national 
research funds. Since these, are national programs, those 
local CBO's of demonstrated merit which are not achieving due 
support may be funded where they have exemplary programs. CDC's 
will be funded directly under the Community Improvement experi- 
ment to test their relative effectiveness. Finally, OlC would 
be funded to extend and experiment with its highly successful 
Career Intern Program. 

Overall, then, the plan will explore a broad range of issues, 
will build on and promote interdisciplinary and interagency 
cooperation, can be accomplished with limited staff, and will 
provide an objective and reasonable system for allocating 
funds. The plan meets the specific and general knowledge 
development mandates of the YEDPA. But perhaps most importantly, 
it is an action program which can be implemented rapidly, 
providing direct benefits to youths in need and requiring a 
minimal amount of funds to be spent on evaluation and basic 
research. Less than one percent of the expected $1.5 billion 
committed for fiscal 1978 will be used for research or evalua- 
tion purposes which do not involve the employment or direct 
delivery of services for youth. Even with this small amount, 
and even with the limited time for design and implementation, 
it is expected that we can make a substantial contribution to 
the understanding of youth employment problems and the best 
ways they can be overcome. 
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Second, new activities are not easily evaluated. It 
is not clear at the outset which issues will become impor- 
tant. There is uncertainty about how to assess the initial 
results. The effects of phase-in problems must be separated 
from dimensions of performance inherent in the program 
approaches . 

Third, there must be a balance between immediate 
feedback of operational developments, assessment of short- 
run impacts, and determination of the longer-run effects. 
Improvements should be made as rapidly as possible but 
constant programmatic adjustments obfuscate early outcomes. 
Immediate impacts, for instance, placement rates, may or 
may not be reflective of long-run impacts. 

Fourth, a variety of perspectives must be taken. 
Implicit in any evaluation is a set of assumptions or 
hypotheses. In dealing with such a complex subject as 
youth development and the broad range of institutions 
involved, it is necessary to view the activities from 
many different angles. There must be independent as well 
as internal assessments, locally focused as well as 
nationally focused, quantitative as well as as qualitative. 

Fifth, activities must be evaluated both in isolation 
and in context. This is especially true where a range of 
services may be provided. The entire package and delivery 
mechanism must be analyzed with consideration of the insti- 
tutional and economic environment, yet it is also crucial 
to focus on separate service components. 

To minimize these problems, a complete spectrum of 
analytic tools should be utilized. These should be refined 
and adapted to the specific tasks at hand. Second, a 
strategy must be developed to coordinate and structure the 
separate assessments. This paper outlines the major elements 
of the monitoring and review efforts. Further details will 
be provided as they are developed. 

Evaluation and Assessment Tools 

A complete range of assessment and evaluation approaches 
will be utilized to study the Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act. 

1. Office of Youth Programs Issue Papers ; The princi- 
ples articulated in the Program Planning cnarter must be 
applied through regulations, enforcement actions, the use of 
discretionary resources and policy pronouncements. These 
administrative decisions must respond to experience to 
changing external conditions and program experience. In 
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from a national perspective. on 
f . T 2 ' G 5 an t Narratives: The State and local olans for 

establish 22 S™ XOn and Im P r °vement Projects (YCCIP) will 
?ii2fiiU^efSei C |-S ara,ne ^ r8 . for l0Cal eff °rts. The narr'a- 
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aecisjons made by prime sponsors to determine the overall 
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purposes, it would, of course, be preferable to have infor- 
mation presented on the services received and costs incurred 
for separate client groups. However, the present reporting 
system does not provide for such cross-classifications. 
Experiments are underway in CETA to upgrade data capacities, 
but most prime sponsors cannot now carry the workload. To 
impose this, in a single segment of CETA, which is authorized 
for only 1 year, would be unrealistic and overly demanding 
even if desirable over the long-run in all CETA efforts. 

For the Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) program, 
program data will be provided quarterly on enrollee charac- 
teristics and costs. Enrollee data will be important in 
assessing whether the program is serving those in need, and 
will allow the Department of Labor to assure that Agriculture 
and Interior are fulfilling their responsibilities as defined 
in the interagency agreement. The cost data will receive 
careful analysis although it will be complicated by the 
capital costs involved in preparations of camp and project 
facilities at the outset of the program. 

4. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) ; This 
survey provides more detailed information on participants, the 
services each receives, and the individual outcomes; and it 
allows for the cross-classification of such information. An 
expanded sample will cover YCCIP and YETP nationwide. While 
there are time lags in the preparation of such information 
and problems in doing rigorous analysis, the CLMS provides 
the chief tool for determining inputs and outcomes for like 
individuals to determine what works best for whom. The 
existing CLMS questionnaire will be refined by adding some 
questions applying specifically to the type of individuals 
being served under YETP. Plans will be made from the outset 
to trace movements between categorical programs, since this 
proved to be one of the major difficulties in the previous 
surveys. A large sample will be utilized to assure adequate 
sample size. The interviews will be scheduled 1 year 
apart in light of the finding from CLMS that 6-month 
followup results are skewed by the special characteristics 
of early terminees. The interview techniques and data 
processing refinements developed L linfully under CLMS will 
be used as a foundation. The results should, therefore, 
be relatively dependable at an earlier stage. 

5. National Longitudinal Survey ; A new longitudinal' 
survey is being supported with discretionary funds. It will 
concentrate on disadvantaged youth, especially minorities, 
and will trace their experiences for 5 years or more. 
Emphasis will be placed on determining the role and impact 
of public interventions, including employment and training 
efforts. A battery of questions will be developed to 
validate this information. This will yield the first 
good evidence of how the many programmatic employment 
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vnn^ 66 - de ^ 1 ? pment P ieces together for different 
youth during their critical transition from school tS work 

with^TM^ P °; 8i -iS' SUrV6y Wil1 be made consistent 

with CLMS and with other evaluation formats. 

L...Liuif:uL P L! S L de . MOnit ° rinq ! nd Assess " *nt Network ; It is 
important to have an independen t review of programs from 

tS6t < , Which Provides timely identification Sf stort- 

su'ccess tn e^l liShm t ntS ' ° Ue approach used 2th 
success in evaluating the Public Employment Proqram (PEP) 

la fnn7 rehen ? 1V ? employment and Training Act °CE?A) lis 
to fund an outside organization to support a network of 

^° n n ite evaluators in selected prime sponsor 
Nat?™*! r e De P artment °* Labor has contracted with the 
eJai^Jion for'thr.-^i 07 " 16 ^ P ° Ucy to Element such an 
if YEDPA L rL,^f! f "*S year ° f the P r °3ram and the second 
lr yedpa is reauthorized. This will cover yetp and vrrTP 

^esSons'af " r % lated . ^ th effort., C £ELdi£ sSch^^ 
questions as coordination or integration of services or 

measures' 1 ^ rltL*™ l* T t0 * r ° vide ^tfuedlmpact 

which monitors performed in a range of sitls? ? 

ment Ind u?*™* 1 uf^ ? ssessment The Employ- 

me 2f^i Training Aaministration will seek to use reaional 
til] \l e P resen tatives in national assessment eflor^ 9 ?hev 

rni^e^ Ca with s^r, leCted .° n the baSis of competence and 

i * selection of those covering a representative 
sample of prime sponsors. The groups will be provided 
background information on particular issues J it it 

a^nSen'sInt^ the •■■e.^?™SJJo?Sgy , 

sponsor^' Iff aril ^."^ ? artiCu1 ^ aspects of prime 
sponsors efforts. Since field representatives have a 

Uke^ U in 9 H C ° ntaCt W i th the P rime Sponsors, ^hey lit 
likely to have a good understanding of the principals 
o? d ^^itutions; their analysis will reflect Jhe^iew 

dec^s?ons r rrom n Se le enforci ^ national office 

aecisions from the regional level. 

of vJlu National O ffice Reviews : The staff of the Office 

specie a i»iir s S o7i Lbe 8ent t0 the fie ^ to examine 
wf=°if -ff P S -° f prime sponsors' efforts. These site 
visits will permit a two-way flow of information On a 
range of subjects but will focus on the Hsues which are 
"! Q ° 0 * Priority under YEDPA. Monitoring will 

™ be done for the YACC program, focusing on ?he 

lerTct b lTTl ZL'FV" 9 ex P end itures, the exSnt of 
fhf i°. all population segments, the efforts to enrich 
the program and the relationship with SESA's, prime sponsors 
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and other community organizations. These reviews of YEDPA 
programs will supplement regional and outside evaluations, 
providing a diversity of perspectives. While previous in- 
house reviews have varied in quality, the major drawback has 
been a timidity in releasing the results, an inability to 
deliver in a timely fashion, and the dearth or skilled 
evaluators. The small staff of the Office of Youth Programs 
will be intensively involved in every detail of YEDPA and 
will be trained in assessment techniques. Since the pro- 
grams are clearly experimental, there is an immediate need 
to examine the results as objectively and straightforwardly 
as possible — both what works and what does not — so that 
release of information should net be a problem, 

9. Impact Assessments : Careful control group studies 
are needed to supplement information which will be provided 
by the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey and from 
other services. Currently underway are large-scale economic 
and noneconomic impact studies of the Job Corps, A similarly 
structured evaluation should be completed for the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps after a substantial residential component 
is established in order to test whether the costs of resi- 
dency are warranted. The Entitlement program, by law, is 
to be carefully studied to determine the extent that youth 
return to school or avoid dropping out, the impact on their 
futures, the feasibility of providing the guaranteed jobs, 
and the cost implications. This will require a control 
group study comparing sites with and without Entitlement, 
as well as like individuals who do and do not receive 
guaranteed jobs . 

A comprehensive set of studies will examine the nature 
of work under YEDPA, comparing it to other work experience 
for youth and especially focusing on supervision, attendance, 
work hours, and discipline. The value of work output for a 
range of work experience activities will also be measured. 
Each of the demonstration projects detailed in the Knowledge 
Development Plan is required to have an approved evaluation 
design. Every effort is being made to assure that the 
results of the demonstrations are evaluated consistently 
with those of the large-scale programs, with comparisons 
wherever reasonable. Finally, basic research efforts will 
be undertaken to identify the most realistic and appropriate 
program outlines and related input measures so that the 
performance of youth efforts can be better assessed. 

The Analytic Framework 

It is crucial that there be an organizational structure 
for these diverse assessments. One approach is to use the 
framework established in A Planning Charter for the Youth 
Employ me rvb_an d Demonstration Projects Act which articulated 
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the following basic principles, assumptions and goals as 

Pistons fn r t^V ffiCe °£ Y ° Uth p «5"~' administrate 
decisions in the design and implementation of the YEDPA: 

1. Knowledge development is a primary aim of the 
new youth programs. 

2. The content and quality of work experience 
must be improved. 

3. Youth participation 1 ' should be emphasized. 

4. Resources should go to those in greatest need. 

5. Substitution must be avoided. 

6. Overhead must be minimized. 

The new youth programs are not the cutting edqe 
for institutional change. 

™? Si % m 2 St be PlaC6d ° n ^roaches and delivery 
agents of demonstrated merit. y 

^Y el °P ment of a separate employment and train- 
ing delivery system for youth is not encouraged. 

10. The new youth programs are not permanent. 

an organL^ion" e f£us? iPleS ' as «°"= — 9°als provides 
Knowledge Development 

tion ef?^ 1 ^ 8 ^ 8 ^ t0 be an ex Perimental and demonstra- 
tion effort at both the national and local levels Th P 
assessment of knowledge development activities would delude 
an analysis of the progress and results of each of the 

ofioca! itTinltliT/r^ 35 W611 aS an examination 
aspect of ?hL^ - ge dev elopment efforts. A fundamental 
aspect of these prime sponsor efforts is to determine wh*? 
employment training and education services are a^eady 

llrallll* ^ Y ° U J h S ° that the new resources can be Y 
targeted and coordinated. Prime sponsors are to identifv 
model programs and to support these with YE^PA funds? Y 

22 e . SPO ? S Sf S are being Urg ed to try different approaches 
and to establish knowledge development goals localK Thlv 
are required to enrich work experience Ifforts where "these 
do not include adequate supervision and support services 
Discretionary funds are to be channeled tSoSgh the CE?t' 
system as much as possible with the results integrated 
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into local planning and operations. A range of technical 
assistance materials are being provided by the Department 
of Labor with the aim of improving the knowledge base 
locally . 

A variety of tools will have to be used to determine 
whether these results are achieved. The YETP grant narra- 
tives are to include the local youth service inventories, 
the lists of innovative programs, and the local knowledge 
development goals. Analysis of the narratives will suggest 
the enthusiasm and sophistication of the CETA system in 
responding to this new mission locally. The independent, 
national and regional office site visits should indicate 
whether qualitative differences are in evidence. The 
competitions for discretionary funds should surface the 
most innovative ideas and the process of application 
through the CETA system should help to assure integration 
into local planning. The separate evaluations of the 
national demonstration programs will document progress in 
tuis regard. Finally, the effectiveness of technical 
assistance offerings meeting the needs of prime sponsors 
will be assessed in a special end-of-the year review of 
technical assistance offerings. 

Work Experience 

The nature of the work being funded under YEDPA can 
be determined from a variety of sources. The data forms 
will indicate the split between in-school and out-of- 
school, and will yield estimates of unit costs. The CLMS 
will identify the types of individuals being served in 
these work experir :e components and how work experience 
is linked to other services. The grant narratives will 
list the jobs being funded and the wage levels. The 
National Longitudinal Survey will examine attitudes 
toward these jobs and, eventually, the way they fit into 
the development patterns of disadvantaged youth. The 
independent, national and regional networks will all 
examine work sites and types as a major evaluative 
element. They will seek to determine whether there 
has been a qualitative improvement in youth work 
experience under YEDPA. There will be a comprehensive 
assessment during the school year and the summer of a 
random sample of job sites nationwide to determine 
supervision, attendance, work products, satisfaction, 
enrichment and other job characteristics. This will 
be combined with theoretical studies which should 
improve the methods of valuing work output. The 
studies of YACC in particular will examine the vali- 
dity of the valuation methodology already in use by 
Agriculture and Interior. In ultimately doing the 
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ouSuJ ZC »? ? c ™Parisons, it is critically important that 
output be at least crudely assessed since work experience 

of i f^^^ r ° gr • m , e i eme ^ and the work product must be one 
or its major social benefits. 

■Youth Participation 

<™ The ex ? ent of vouth Participation will be determined 
from several sources also. The grant narrative review 
Si - J S 6 the com P° si tion of youth advisory councils. 
The independent, national and regional monitors will seek 
o? i^f rV - 6W T Uth , and P lanne " to determine the extent 
SJnJh i ln ^ Ut ' a " d Wil1 measure the extent to which 
^^ c ^- been hired t0 del iver youth services! The 
demonstration programs include a national youth council 

father M^°^ re 2 10 S al conferenc es which should shed 
further light on the degree of youth participation. 

Serving Those M os t in Need 

The targeting of resources on those most in need is 
of course, a major goal. Nationwide, the program data wil i 
provide a good fix on^client characteristics? Impo^ant 
changes have been made in the reporting format whic£ wUl 

in reco?dk J^n 3116 i nformation ^ith only minimal changes 
in recordkeeping and reporting workloads. Both education 
and family status information is more complete? which 
should provide better information on the LedV of partici- 
KSno^-K-!-?-^ 6 ' whether they have breadwinning 
inMnS! i X ? eS ' The national and regional reviews will 
elrlv YACC^nn^ 11 - he v !i iditv of reported data. I„ Se 
early YACC monitoring effort, a sample of applicants will 

fli^anfL^/K? 6 ^ 111 ? Wh6ther sel ection procedures are 
taiae? ^J5£ • ' T ?- iSSU6 ° f cream ing within broad 
mtlFt 9 S P • XS 3 5 ualitativ e judgment which will be 
made by the independent review teams having contacts with 
prime sponsors. Evaluations of demonstration projects 
dP^? alte J natlv e delivery mechanisms such as coSmuni?y 

whe?ier^ev C a^°£ a ^° nS S 11 indicate ' ^y comparison/ 
wnetner they are better, able or more viUing to taraet 

resources. The National Longitudinal Survey wSich will 

include aptitude and achievement tests will be able to 

proarfl^ tyP6S ° f y ° Uth g6t int ° which t^pes of 
programs and services. 

Avoiding Substitution 

wh <a< -h^ e ^^ ltimate im P act of YEDPA rests on the issue 
sShs^n^% ne \u eS ° Ur ? es Wil1 su PPlement rather than 
substitute for those already being used for employment 
and training of youth. Substitution can take LnTforms 
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and it is <*i£ f :.ci>i * to pii» xvir i.„ The regulations require, 
maintenance a ^rfiz-u uno'*r Title I f proscribing any ^ 
reduction im th* pr.^x 'uion of youth served and requiring 
that the mi*/ o:." services be maintained. The regional 
offices will be responsible for enforcing this regulation. 
The national and regional review teams will also carefully 
study the substitution issue. The independent process 
evaluation will pay special attention to this issue as 
well. National data for YEDPA and Title I will provide 
a basis for assessing national changes in participation 
levels and CLMS when it comes available will permit a 
more sophisticated analysis. 

More subtle forms of substitution must also be 
assessed. At the national level, there has been pressure 
to absorb projects previously funded from other sources. 
This substitution must be identified. ^ At the local level, 
these same pressures will occur, for instance, in support- 
ing services in school. The outside process evaluation will 
be the chief mechanism for determining the substitution, in 
subgrants at the local level. The end result will be an 
attempt to assess the share of each YEDPA dollar which 
ultimately represented a net addition to youth resources. 

Minimizing Overhead 

The standard financial reporting forms provide the 
major instrument for controlling overhead. A few minor 
changes have been made to permit greater detail in supervi- 
sory costs. The information will be carefully evaluated. 
However, administrative expenses are frequently hidden in 
subgrants or by other obf uscations . Special national and 
regional studies will examine the expenditures in detail 
in a sample of areas. The independent review team will be 
asked to do the same, with special attention to in-school 
activities. The ultimate aim is to determine how many 
dollars actually arc used for the direct employment or 
employability development of youth. 

Institutional Change 

Institutional change is a process which must be assessed 
qualitatively and judgmentally for the most part. The 
review of the grant narratives and subsequently of the L^A 
agreements will suggest the ambitiousness of CETA-school 
system coordinations. These will be further documented by 
the onsite investigations. The consideration given to 
organized labor will be a subject of special reviews. 
Progress in achieving locally established institutional 
change goals is to be assessed in end-of-the-year reviews 
by each prime sponsor, and the national office will assess 
these in a special report. 
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Service Deliverers 



is a of delivery agents for the new youth effort 

JiiSlKSL ! glV ? n , the emphasis in the legislation and 
neiaiwh^H > s £ eCial conside "tion» for community and 
neighborhood-based groups and the specification that 22 

Krms n of°a f ^mf mUSt be ^nt'in-schooi^nder'the 
f«S- LEA-CETA agreement. The review of plans and 
the various. site visits will indicate whether the intents 
^e n ?eafrds nd 2* Department of ^bor are beSg TtTn 
wiJf indicate "thf^^f- 1119 ^ 1 ^' howev er, the reviews 
" \& mdicate the effectiveness of procedures for choosing 

splcI?iL??oS\ S J* et S? r greater ° r less e nat?ona?°° Sing 
specitication is preferable. 

effectiven^ n ^ rati ° n - Pr0jeCtS Wil1 test the comparative 
errectiyeness of a variety of delivery agents and the 

dlL'ver'e^rare'mos?^!? 1 ^-^ 61 ' ™- aSout'which 
iniiln^ Jt most effective in different tasks. For 

there . wl11 fa e a structured test of school-°o-work 
transition services offered by the Employment Service 

Z OUS . COmnUnity - based 9 ro ^' and the S system ' 
thrcSiA y s i^° Vement activities will be carried out by 
the CETA system, a nonprofit replication corporation CDC's 
and under Federal interagency arrangements between" the 
?he a aim e wil? f be^ 0r and th6 De P art ^nt of Tra^porta£Ln . 

Program Integration 

emolov^nr 0 ^ P r ° gramS are t0 be integrated with other 
he?e c^ern^hf SEE* activities for youth. Questions 
th"comSara£iStv S?S e ° assessment and intake mechanisms, 
fill aaos isrii? w ^J. existi ng programs, the attempts to 
l'Jt P l a he existln g system. Judgments will have to 
f • ° n a careful examination of gran^ narraSves 
and the national, regional and outside evaluations T 
special issue which will demand increasing a?ten?ion in 
the spring and summer is the coordination of iS-scSoo? 
and summer activities, since a major aim of y E DPA is ll 
provide year-round employment and trailing packages fir 
disadvantaged youth. Special policy issuances and evalua- 
te ?hS° Ced ^ eS be devel 0Ped by the sSSSr iS Addition 
to those contained in this report. lon 



Implementation 



nn mn i?5!, Year of YEDPA will be dominated by phase-in 

complications Basic questions are how fast prime sponsor's 
can move, to what extent early results can be^mproved in 
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steady-state operations, and what is the saturation level/ 
if any, of youth activities? The phase-in will be monitored 
through regular program data. But the judgments aboat 
startup implications and saturation levels will have to be 
made through the process evaluations. Specific questions 
relating to the interrelation between YEDPA and the summer 
employment programs vast also be resolved. There are, 
then, questions whether flexibility is being retained for 
different permanent programs. The issue will, again, have 
to be resolved through the process evaluations. 
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Monitoring and Review Schedule 

Implementation of this comprehensive evaluation and 
assessment strategy will have to be carefully coordinated 
and scheduled to fit in with the operational activiSSs 
*Ll« e „ *5i° e ? f * outh Programs. There are certain report 
dates written into law which provide scheduling targets 
An interim report on the progress of YACC is due to 

,Ttlt S L Feb l Uar l 1 ' 1978 ' this ^ to be a joint effort 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Interior and Labor. 
By March 15, 1978, the Department of Labor is to submit 
?Ms S fr?n 6 ^ f^ itlement P^gram and its progress. 

BecLsP n? ^ o f ? llow ? d a December 31, 1978, assessment. 
!n£ ? S L th f . immed iate concern with youth unemployment 
!2 v L e n 6CtlVeness of the new initiatives, the Office 
of I?? 5rn^ 9ramS WU1 P rovide a comprehensive assessment 
JnrTT*™ ? components on each of these two dates in 1978 

I \u aS We ^ aS Job Corps P^gress reports). For 
each of the goals established in the Planning Charter, 
these reports will synthesize the findings from the entire 
range of evaluations and assessments. The focus will be 
on the planning processes, individuals served, the types of 
services received, the effectiveness of the delivery mechanisms, 
the implementation process, the costs and the measured 
impacts. Additionally, knowledge development reports will 
be prepared on these dates describing the progress in 
addressing the underlying policy issues. These reports 
will interpret the evidence from the evaluations and will 
supplement them with the findings of experimental and 
theoretical studies. In other words, by March 15, 1978, 
Congress will be provided: (1) A progress report on all 

S^nnH 2! Y o DPA P lannin< ? and ea rly operations structured 

?k Pr °gram Planning Charter ; (2) A progress report 

r*J£t fSS ? S au ? mentation '' (3) A knowledge development 
report addressing the issues raised in the Knowledge 
Development Plan. Similar, more sophisticat ed repor ts 
1979. aPPear December 31 » 1978 ' and on the same dates in 

The detailed schedule for the implementation of the 
assessment efforts is as follows: 

dpni JAn= SeParate *f SU6 ? a P ers ^tailing the administrative 
decisions and considerations in achieving the Planning 

np^hL 5 a o^ CUla J ed g °* ls wil1 be Prepared by the end of 
December 19 77. There will be a total of 10 papers of 
varying lengths. These will provide the foundation for the 
structured national and regional office reviews as well as 
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the independent process evaluation • At the same time, ^ 
the papers will present useful information to the public 
on the administrative processes and actions under YEDPA. 
The papers will be updated periodically. 

2. The grant narrative or plan review must await 
submission of a majority of prime sponsor applications 
since there will be a sponse bias in surveying those 
which are earliest. The implementation schedule calls 
for bulk of plans to be approved by the end of 1S77. 
Hence, the review should be possible by early February. 
The local education agency-CETA agreements are of special 
interest. These can be submitted up to 2 months after 
the plan. Review by the Office of Youth Programs staff 
must, therefore, occur in late February. In both cases, 

. summary information should be available for the March 15, 
1978, report to Congress. Additionally, each prime 
sponsor uill assess its own activities and progress in 
an annual review. These local reviews will be analyzed 
early in fiscal 1979 to the March 1979 report to Congress. 

3. Nationwide program dat a will be available beginning 
in April or May 1978, while sample information and enroll- 
ment levels will be gathered prior to this through ad hoc 
procedures. Comprehensive analysis of this information 

at a national level will be on a quarterly and annual 
ba'sis. Enrollment data will be reviewed monthly during 
implementation. Additionally, the data will be sampled 
and validated by the national, regional and independent 
process evaluation teams. 

4. The Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey will 
interview as its first wave those who enter the program 
in the second quarter of Fiscal Year 1978. There will be 
a 1 year followup only. Adjustments to the questionnaire 
and the preparation for the new samples will be accomplished 
in October and November 1978. Some dependable evidence 

on enrollee characteristics and services received will be 
available at the end of Fiscal Year 1978. Outcome informa- 
tion will not be useable until 1979 when there are 1 year 
followups on four quarters of enrollees. 

5. The National Longitudinal Survey is basic 
research tool with a longer-run payoff. Design of the 
questionnaire and pre-testing will be time-consuming, as 
will the establishment of sampling procedures which will 
focus on the disadvantaged and validated information on 
program participation. Work on these aspects will continue 
until the first survey in November 197 8. The analysis 

of the first survey results will be availaole 6-9 months 
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later. However, the really important findings are the 
longitudinal ones which will depend on several ?ears 
tracking of the sample. * e aj. years 

6 " T be ou tside monitoring and assps^nf network 
was organized in September 197? . and evaluate s win be in 
place by the time of the first enrollments. The contract 
for the outside evaluation calls for interim progress Re- 
ports which can be included in the March 15, 1978, and 
December 31, ir 78, reports to Congress. 

The outside process evaluation for YACC will be initi- 
ated in early 1978. with Hip Q P i B pf; nn , T . ■ Lniti 
K „ ■ • « • e selection of an evaluation 
by competitive bid in December 1977. 

. . 7 * Regional office reviews will focus on specific 
topics as they become important. For instance, reports 
oreoarS Partic }P ation and ^ phase-in process wil? be 
1978 LrLti Y a ? P° ssible ' hopefully before March 15, 
ivIiiabTS 9 UnrL^l 11 be 1 ana ^ed as information becomes 
?EuPA ^^ Slt \ 6Valuatlons ' the integration of 

?• ? ET ?' substitu tion and overhead issues, 
institutional change efforts, and other activities will 
be studies later in Fiscal Year 1978. 

8. National office reviews will follow the same 
general schedule as regional office reviews. The special 
review of technical assistance efforts and tteir efScKve- 
ness will be completed at the end of fiscal 1978. 

Mrlu 9 ' ™ e impact assessments will be established as 
early as feasible but will require careful structuring 
The control group studies of YACC will be initiated 
° nc e the . Program has overcom e its growth pains and a 
residential component is established. Contracting for 
these studies would occur in the second quarter of 19 78 

Y im Pj ement ation of the evaluations in late 1978 or 
bv Will' - he E ? titleiren t studies will be in place 
by the beginning of the projects in January 1978. A 
pre-survey of the entitlement areas and residents will 
occur pricr to implementation. Research designs will be 
finalized in November ar.d December 1977. Reports on 

lit SSi22S P 5? 9r ?S!o Wi11 be P re P ar ed for the March 15, 
and December 31, 1978, submissions to Congress. A long- 
run followup of enrollees will be designed, with a decision 

co m ^L-n Plem f ntati ° n de P endin 9 on the extent that schUl 
completion rates are affected by the guaranteed jobs? 
The studies of worksites will be conducted in the sprina 
and summer of 1978. Contracting for this evaluation will 
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be done in December 1978 and January 1979. Finally, each 
of the smaller demonstration programs will have an 
evaluation system built in. Since most of the projects 
will be getting underway in the second quarter of Fiscal 
Year 1978, a substantive report cannot be made until 
December 1978, with assessments of outcome the following 
year. 

The wealth of information which will be gathered 
will be presented in many different forms for different 
audiences. The synthesis reports for Congress by the 
Office of Youth Programs are critical in organizing and 
presenting the information. Undoubtedly, there will be 
delays in specific elements of the assessment package. 
It will be a formidable challenge to integrate the^ 
results. Clearly, however, a diverse array of monitor- 
ing and evaluation approaches are being implemented, 
with a structured approach which should yie3.d a high 
caliber product. The Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act will be more comprehensively evaluated than 
any other employment and training effort in recent years, 
and the result will hopefully be a significant improve- 
ment in the knowledge base for use by Congress and the 
Administration in setting national policy and by prime 
sponsors in designing and improving local programs. 



A KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
FOR YOUTH INITIATIVES 
FISCAL 1979 
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THE KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT FRAMEWORK 



J"? the Ad ^ ni stration have made a major 
commitment to expanding and improving employment, 
training and career development services for youth 

fLK!V' i 9 n 7 ' the Presld ent signed the " 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) 
which created four new programs and provided signif- 

for *til BCretL % ary t Uth ° rLt ^ to tes * new approaches 
fvLn^ n ^ y ° Ut ?' *, The new P^ams have now been 
extended through fiscal 1978 and backed by sizeable 

Sl r ^ ia r ti0nB ' In addition to ***** new erfor?" 
servirL Program which provides comprehensive 

services in a residential setting for severely dis- 
advantaged youth is being double! in size It VSSo 

DiaaH^nH i X' Hj e , 8unn8r Pr °9 ram for Economically 
SjJS2SS^?Su Yo ? th (SPEDY) is bein 9 reassessed and 
iS^SSt!^.^ 5031 ° f 8ub8t -tially increasing 

S°S^vSS 1 SKi*.f 0tlvlt i M are 3 crlti «l element 
demonstrat?^ i atlV ? S : J Resear ch, evaluation and 

demonstration efforts related to youth were a ma-ior 

^ 196 °' S bUt ^ Ve receiverdlcUnJng 
attention in recent years, while much was learned 

^aL"^ 10 ^ questions remain unanswered a£o" ?he 
nf ll n?* ^ Ur t ° f the P robl ems and the effective- 
ness of public interventions. A primary aim of YEDPA 

S2nJ 6 5 r ?f 0ra 'wf° in, P rove the information base for 
public policymaking, it was designed as a limited 
duration "demonstration act" mandating a range of 
e ?? e f ?? a1 ^ resear ch and evaluation efforts. Other 

has t^?M rt ha r? S £ ared in this en »Phasis. Job Corps 
has traditionally been a laboratory for experimenting 

wJK? 68 ^ 0 S ^ Ve econ ^cally disadvantaged 

^Doro^h^ L XPa ? Si0n ; th6re Was a need for innovative 
approaches as well as improved assessment of current 

IpedT a^n 3810 i nforn,atlon was also lackin^bSut 
fof^Mo J 38 abOUt the new directions of program 
S^L atlon * Congress and the Administration wanted to 

™iiJ»l e £ ef ^ e devel °P in 9 and implementing youth 
policies for the longer term. 

An Office of Youth Programs was established in the 
Employment and Training Administration in July 1977 

or ill m?«L theSe ? OU * h ^^atives. A major . dimension 
SiJnI«il ! ior \ wa s to develop and coordinate knowledge 
■S??i^? n ? activities f °r YEDPA > Job Corps and SPEDY, 
SfortroT^r l^Tds^ " lth ^^^lated 
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In fiscal 1978, an ambitious agenda of demonstration, 
research and assessment activities was implemented. 
A Knowledge Develo pme nt Plan for the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration ?ro>* ctB Act structured an array of 
YEDPA discretionary""e?forts which would address the 
most basic questior.3 of concern to national policy- 
makers. These efforts included a massive experiment 
with job guarantees as well as almost $100 million 
in action programs designed to yield information about 
what works best for youth. Demonstration programs were 
mounted as part of the Job Corps expansion effort, and 
previously commissioned research and evaluation work 
was completed. Research and evaluation related to 
the 1978 summer program was significantly broadened. 

The aim of this fiscal 1979 Knowledge Developme nt Plan 
for Youth Initiatives is to further advance and coord- 
inate the research, evaluation and demonstration activ- 
ities concerning youth employment and training. The 
extension of YEDPA programs through 1980 provides the 
time needed to develop more complex efforts and to 
follow up on short-term projects. The YEDPA plan for 
fiscal 1978 necessarily focused on the "first-order 
questions which needed to be answered to design better 
national policies. Hindsight has suggested additional 
issues of great importance, while the continuation of 
the knowledge development mandate also provides an 
opportunity to address "second-order" questions — i.e., 
to explore the problems of significant segments of the 
youth population, to focus on specific service com- 
ponents to determine how each can be improved, and to 
further assess the comparative effectiveness of alter- 
native delivery approaches. The new programs and 
approaches can be refined and improved with continuing 
operation. Longer-duration strategies for dealing with 
youth can be explored. The integration of activities 
across youth programs in ETA and the establishment of 
linkages with similar programs in other agencies, can 
also be pursued. Finally, the research, evaluation 
and demonstration efforts launched with necessary 
haste In fiscal 1978 can be modified, coordinated and 
supplemented. 

The activities to be funded under this plan, in con- 
junction with those funded in fiscal 1978, represent 
an investment of nearly half a billion dollars. While 
almost all of these resources are used to provide quality 
services and employment opportunities to youth, and 



?n Z 0b ^°" sl y' no information will be available 

in time to enlighten early 1980 decisions These 
realities cannot be altered and it mus? be recognized 
at the outset that there will be limited Participant 
outcome information to make policy decisions in laSe 

brusedr e pLsr^2i2cS r SAi s s me sh ° rtcuts ^tLt 

rZJiAi?. •I? .' , research which can be completed more 
rapidly will yield much information about the youth 
ifSirSto 2* the P°^ntial impacts of interventions. 

it lill provide « y E^ S1Z 5- the lessonS from the P"t. 
oL W Ff Vld ? a be tter fix on some of the benefits 
such as the value of work output. It will reveal 
formation about how to deal with special groupland 
special problems, it should suggest some better Says 
t* J^T* performa ^e and should clarify Issues related 
to the management information system. A great deal of 
to d^S?S a i? ty ab ° Ut youth P ro ^ams and po??cieI has 
new^a^aSlrin^ 8 ° f ±MUM Wh±Ch d ° not re ^" 

Second, model program identification efforts covering 
both new and existing programs can yield a be^er 9 

lSffr ^ n f in ? ?£ J he 8tate of the art as wel a of 
i«??^Jf at might ^."P^cated. Likewise, evaluation 
a£ou£ £na? ?f Pr ° Vi ^ e im P° rt ant snapshot 'information 
SPEW ;5S t k ° ccurrin ? ln the field. In programs like 

whfch can be devf 1^ ^"f j? a Varlety of information 
okI^ fan be developed relatively easily about the 

resron e slm^v 8 k nL^ he pro 9 rams - ^ny policy decisions 
simply knowing accurately who is receiving what 

bv rial*' K? d *S e quallty of tSa « e services as jSdged 
by reasonable observers—in other words, on input father 
than output assessments. P ra ther 

T»if d /i Pr ? C f 88 valuators will indicate whether legis- 
llt ES y lntended Ganges in the nature of youVpSgrams 
are being realized. Much of YEDPA is concerned with 
process issues-improving coordination betweeTthe 
employment and training and education systems in- 
creasing union involvement, providing' special' consider- 
ation to community and neighborhood based groups and 
SESS^L'SX? P ar ^ ci Pation. New uffl Sere 
«™Z? P , t0 achieve these objectives. A basic 

occurred if S^fS" Chang6S and Processes 

ff 6 ?* J hey dld not ' it woul d be moot whether 

come* «■« ° f the ob ^ctives had the desired out- 
comes on performance. 
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Fourth, many of the demonstrations are concerned with 
the feasibility of certain organizational arrangements 
and approaches. Perhaps the best example is the 
legislatively mandated Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Projects which, among other things, seeks to 
determine whether jobs can be feasibly guaranteed for 
all eligible youth, and the number which will be needed 
and the costs. Early experience with this and many 
other demonstrations will suggest a great deal about 
the basic feasibility of the notions, the costs, and 
the implementation problems which will be encountered. 

Fifth, most of the demonstrations are structured so as 
to test alternative approaches or delivery agents. 
While long-term impacts are important, much can be sur- 
mised from comparisons using entry and exit impact 
instruments and short-term followups on the assumption 
that the differences over the long-run in impacts on 
comparable groups will be mirrored in the short- run. 
For instance, if two or more delivery agents or 
approaches offer occupational information and 
counseling to in-school youth and the costr are 
structured so that they are comparable, entry-exit 
tests of occupational awareness, maturity or sex 
stereotyping in aspirations will suggest which approach 
or agent has had the greatest impact even if the long- 
term value of occupational information and counseling 
cannot be determined for some time. 

There is no doubt that in 1981 and 1982, much more in- 
formation will be avi- vble to formulate national 
policies than at the «:?/',J-ion of YEDPA. However, 
the basic issues which have been outlined can probably 
be resolved to acme degrt- - by late 1979 if the early 
results are caref >»:?.y mv< quickly synthesized and 
assessed. The key is to .ntegrate disparate research, 
process evaluations, in -program impact findings, early 
followup results, iderti .ft 2d model program, and demon- 
stration program c cmpari . ,ons , utilizing all information 
as soon as it come* av. .lable. The concluding section 
seeks in a prelimi.v. y way to indicate the types of 
information which *- 11 be provided from each knowledge 
development activity which pertain each of the basic 
issues, ami the general timeframes in wulcn this lr. 
formation wxll be available. Ongoing rei. moments i:; 
this matrix will be needed as plans evolve and as new 
issues and perspectives arise. 

4 



If this ambitious plan Is achieved, the potential 
information yield is massive. The "knowledge develop- 
ment" activities in fiscal 1978 and 1979 are perhaps 
the most ambitious in history, while the projects* 
must be judged first in terms of the immIdiJ?e benefits 

^n y ^o° Vlde t0 y ° Uth they should y iel * lemons whicf 
can improve programs for many years to come ?he 

vast agenda of activities which follows suggests the 

burden of subsequent synthesis and analysil if this 

knowledge development potential is to be r ea Led 
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A SUMMARY OF KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 
EFFORTS IN FISCAL 1978 



YEDPA Research, Evaluation and Demonstration Act ivities 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) of 1977 placed major priority on knowledge 
development: 

"Sec. 321. It is the purpose of this part to 
establish a variety of employment, training and 
demonstration programs to explore methods of 
dealing with the structural unemployment problems 
of the Nation's youth. The basic purpose of the 
demonstration programs shall be to test the 
relative efficacy of the different ways of 
dealing with these problems in different local 
contexts . " 

To achieve this mandate in a systematic fashion, the 
Office of Youth Programs prepared A Knowledge Develop- 
ment Plan for the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act . This provided a structure for discre- 
tionary activities as well as a means of informing 
the public and interested parties of the complex array 
of activities which would be undertaken. The following 
review highlights the major elements of this plan and 
the progress in their implementation. 

1. The Entitlement Program 

Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) 
is a legislated demonstration program which guaran- 
tees a job and/or training (part-time during the 
school year and full-time in the summer) for all 
economically disadvantaged 16- to 19-year-olds 
who (1) reside in selected geographic areas, 
(2) are already in school or returning to school, 
and (3) apply for this opportunity to which they 
are entitled. , The aim of the demonstration is 
to test the feasibility of providing enough mean- 
ingful jobs to employ a LI eligible youth who want 
them, to determine the costs of a, nationwide 
entitlement, to assess the impacts of a job 
guarantee on school retention and return, and 
to determine the impacts of ' schooling and employ- 
ment on the future earnings of economically dis- 
advantaged youth. 
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Through a nationwide competition, 17 areas were 
222*3 S S1 * e - f ° r Entitlen *nt demonstrations. 

o5 S f e S ^ tes are implementing large-scale 
(minimum $8.5 million) projects testing the 
efficacy of a guarantee covering a large juris- 
™fw".^ remainin g ten sites are implementing 
testing alternative and innovative approaches. 

£w« 8 of P fh2 e ? tS WSre 311 funded for 18 *»ths except 
two of the larger ones which tied in the competition 
and were, therefore, both funded for only the 9 
months remaining in fiscal 1978. A rigorous re- 
search effort has been implemented by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, which iJ nP ° WSr 
assisting extensively in this program. By the 
™a %n ££ S 1978 '. a11 Projects were operalional 
™i V'a • economlca Hy disadvantaged youth were 
employed in the 17 entitlement sites. 

Community Improvemen t Discretionary Activities 

stration in a sites seeks to test' the feasi- 
bility of using a nonprofit intermediary 
corporation as a mechanism for replicating 
a model community improvement program. It 
will seek to measure the value of output from 
these projects and the community impact, as 
well as the effect on participants. The 
nonprofit Corporation for Public/Private 
Ventures is assisting in this demonstration. 
Sites were selected and projects carefully 
developed to become operational at the start 
of fiscal 1979. 



b. 



HUD/CDC Community Improvement Demonstrati on— 
This demonstration was established through an 
interagency agreement with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The projects 
in ten. sites seek to determine the effective- 
ness of community development corporations as 
delivery agents, particularly their success 
in linking with other funding sources, and 
the efficacy of the direct Federal-local 
approach in establishing programs for aiding 
youth and their communities. Projects were 
operational by early Spring. 



c. Railroad-Related Community It v . - sment Demon- 
stration — This demonstration /-i iree States 
tests the concept of direct Fecial/State 
partnerships related to railroad improvements. 
In two of the three projects, there has also 
been an effort to link the jobs component to 
correctional reform and deinstitutionalization 
efforts . 

d. Aged and Youth Joint Service Project— In rural 
poverty areas there tends to be a concentration 
of older workers with limited employment oppor- 
tunities and youth who are likely candidates 
for out migration. Operation Mainstream and 
its related programs have proved very effective 
in raising the income of the older poor, as 
well as providing useful services and tangible 
outputs for the community. Older workers are 
sometimes used to supervise youth in work 
experience programs. It is logical to link 
programs for the elderly and youth. To this 
end, a demonstration project not specified in 
the 1978 Knowledge Development Plan was initiated 
in fiscal 1978. It provided jobs for youth to 
work with eligible older workers. The aim was 

to have joint participation and decisionmaking, 
so that there could be a good deal of interaction. 
Mature youth as well as older workers were to 
serve in supervisory capacities. A knowledge 
development objective was to determine whether 
participation in such projects had a different 
impact on youth than participation in projects 
where all enrol lees were young. This demon- 
stration will begin operations at the start of 
fiscal 1979. 

Youth Employment and Training Programs Discretionary 
Projects 

There were thirty discrete demonstration projects 
launched in fiscal 1978 with more thin 200 separate 
sites for activities by the end of the fiscal year. 
A complete history is available from the Office of 
Youth Programs. The following is only a summary 
of the major elements: 

a. Youth Community Service D emonstration— This 

project was established through an interagency 
agreement with ACTION. It explores the national 
youth service concept, particularly the notions o, 
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guarantee and the development of new 
forms of communaty service, it was established 
in Syracuse, New York, and has been phased up 
gradually in fiscal 1978 with a large enroll 
fi2cai n S?;? e antici P ated at the beginning of 

f dU i ati ° n i nHf1 r" f "~ucher Demonstration 
^uject l-he P ro ^ ect will test the feasibility 
and value of applying the «GI Bill" approach 
providing an "Education Entitlement vllcher" 
to youth participants in selected employment 
and training programs. Conceptual development 
was scheduled for fiscal 1978 with implemen- 

was X ^?«f^ Ca i 1979 ' The development? work 
was commissioned and largely completed. 

Exemplary In-School D emonstration Project—This 
demonstration provides grants to education and 
other agencies through CETA prime sponsors for 
exemplary projects in the following a?ea" 
inl tkittl ln f orn,at i on f guidance and job seek- 
SJrT /if # (2> academIC cr edit for work exper- 
™S ( ?> ex P anded private sector involvement, 
SowL 3 ° b ^ rea ^ 10n throu 9h youth operated 
projects. The aim is to promote cooperation 
between the local education and employ^ and 
training systems. The project hashed developed 
^ion i??h a Speciall y f^ated nonprofit corpor- 
ation with representation of educators as well 
as manpower experts, m the competitive grlnts 

the itll itlt fT ded f ° r beginning in ' 

e o tll 8 7 1979 sch ° o1 vear - Additional exemplary 
funding? Pr ° grams were elected for discre?io£Ly 

Career-Oriented A lternative Education Demon- 
stration Fr oject— This ^ i monstration seeks to 
flfitSfS! the successful Career Intern Program 
riimt * 5f Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of America, inc. (OIC) . The five 
projects for dropouts and potential dropouts 

M* S <° Pe f^ ed ? y 0IC under contract with 
the National Institute of Education, which 
was transferred funds under terms of an inter- 
agency agreement. 
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e . Private Sector Initiatives for Youth — This 

demonstration will carefully assess alternative 
techniques for involving the private sector in 
the employment and training of youth. A range 
of projects will be funded and studied. The 
subject areas include job restructuring and job 
sharing, reducing transactional costs, youth 
entrepreneurship, involving businessmen directly 
in placement efforts, pre-employment services, 
elimination of barriers to employment, and 
wage subsidy alternatives. The varied projects 
are being coordinated and assessed by the 
Corporation for Public/Private Ventures. Pro- 
gram activities were initiated in the pre- 
employment services and entrepreneurship areas 
in fiscal 1978. 

f. You th Entrepreneurship Project— A Corporation 
for Youth Enterprises (CYE) was created with 
joint participation of the Department of 
Commerce's Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prise and the Community Services Administration. 
CYE will support businesses run by youth in five 
localities, with YETP funds supporting wages 
of the young workers. The design period will 
last through fiscal 1978 with program operations 
beginning in fiscal 1979. 

q Work-Ed ucation Councils — The Department of Labor 
continued support ot education and work councils 
established in 1976 in 33 local areas. OYP 
commissioned indepdendent case studies of these 
councils in fiscal 19 78 and worked jointly with 
the National Institutes of Education to develop 
a major study of the effectiveness of these 
councils in easing school-to-work transition. 

h. Sohoo l-to-Work Transition Demonstrati on Project— 
A set of alternative deliverers will provide 
transition services to high school juniors and 
seniors. The results will be carefully assessed 

.;. to determine the comparative effectiveness of 

the deliverers, which are mostly community based 
groups, and the impact On economically disad- 
vantaged youth of such services. The grants 
were signed and all projects will be operational 
in the 1978-1979 school year. 

i. fiprvice Mix Alternative s Demonstration Projegt— 
TTTTs~project supports locally designed experi- 
ments which test the impact of work projects 
compared with those which combine work Plus 
education, training and other services. Th;.ee 
projects were funded in fiscal 1978. 
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ind Seniors in a v Vanta3ed hi9h Sch °°l juniors 
transition from school- to-work in full.??*!! 

coordinated study. ""jeer to be a 

will be availahfo f S w for a sma11 sample 
^ ue available in November 1979. 

" r Se .° £ ° CCU P ati Onal Infnm.f^. in Aidincf y ou th 
improve the content and delivery of occuPationa! 

tional awareness of youth, and (c) a test S «L 

expSsure n tf o adVan . ta5ed y ° Uth £ «™ intensive ^ 
exposure to occupational information. 

agt|S have th Le f „ S i a pl^ n 8 tS5Hi|g| e 
s??M d f d 3 conf erence on youth unemployment 
S e 1 o" h? he v lr "SJ^S. « coordinated set 

nae f Y ? Ung WO ™ n ' Additionally, a 

SSf?,, * f Ch ?i cal assi stance contracts were 
developed to identify model programs. 
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Learning More About the Summer Program 

The Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY) affects the lives of more than a million un- 
employed youth each year. It is basically a work 
experience program, with increased emphasis on voca- 
tional exploration and other services. Very little is 
known about the quality of the work experience, the 
extent of enrichment, or the impacts on participants. 
In order to improve understanding of this critically 
important element of our youth employment and training < 
efforts, "knowledge development" received extra emphasis 
in the 1978 summer program. The following activities 
were undertaken. 

1. Job characteristics were assessed intensively 
in a small sample of prime sponsor areas. The 
study concentrated on supervision, attendance, 
worksite discipline, hours of work, work activ- 
ities, output and skill development. Exemplary 
summer work projects were identified. 

2 The integration of SPEDY with YEDPA and other employ 
ment and training efforts for youth was analyzed 
under ongoing case studies of YETP and YCCIP. 

3. National office review teams visited ten prime 
sponsor areas in the spring and during the middle 
of the summer to assess planning and implementation, 
particularly focusing on the integration of summer 
and year-round programs, targeting and enrichment, 
with case study and summary reports to be completed 
in fiscal 1979. 

4. A stratified sample of summer plans was assessed 

to determine characteristics of the program, partic- 
ularly efforts to award academic credit, to provide 
vocational exploration and to link with education. 

5. Because of the problems noted in the 1977 New York 
City program and the concentrated efforts to imple- 
ment new monitoring and administrative procedures 
in 1978, a special case study was commissioned of 
the city's program. 

6. In Mie national Vocational Exploration Program a 
demonstration effort was undertaken to employ the 
handicapped and offenders, as well as to aid youth 
to enter nontraditional jobs. A process evaluation 
was commissioned to assess the special problems 
related to these activities. This report will be 
completed in fiscal 1979. 



'* V^s mP and\L f S^ a f SPEDY ' Pation ^ and local 
vtF s, and the special components for the handi- 
capped, offenders, and entrants into nonLaditional 

^ S i^ r % aSSeSSed f ° r 3 Sample of Prime sponsors 
The impact measures focused on maturity and Tob 
readiness occupational awareness and atStude 
changes of participants The results will be 
provided in fiscal 1979. 

8 * asse^e^n 2^^°^ Were identified and 
Sith Iht " m d ^ cri Ptive analyses by prime sponsors 
with the aim of producing "how-to-do-it" guides. 

Jo b Corps Innovations and Assessments 

JoTcorps de wiiS P i^\ haS , alWayS been a basic mis -ion of 
s?ve services lo 1*1 SfS^ ""^S t0 Pr ° vide c omprehen- 

co^t f £^ ^ 
^aSon^c^vUie 1 ^ 5 ^^^^^-t . i n -Larc^an^emon- 
should Son?ribu^e "' to \l* "/^^s that Job Corps 
„ = . . ^""«ioute ...to the development and dissemi- 

tutions and aqencips M tHq uc An&u 

oyciiLieb. me law also SDecifipc; fhaf "mu^ 

coniri;i?L 5 • C ° rpS Pro-am, directly or by 

?o ™f»f ? 9 ° r lnde P en dent evaluations, with a view 
to measuring specific benefits, so far as oractira? 
and providing information needed to asse s Se e fctivP 
Sp"a?i f or- gram Pr ° Cedures ' Policies, anTmShods* 'of tlV6 ~ 



liz^io^ol X? resource stringencies and stabi- 

lization of the Job Corps program have reduced the 

ff 122^978 'JKf \ and demonst -tion efforts.' During 

^ve^o% P me 0 n\ t ^ct^ 1 :l^l a e nd . needS *° ^wleV^ 

Jhe U Spanffon? W aPPr ° aches implemented as part of 

a * In dustry work experience . Work experience 
training T ? created *> Provide on-the-job 
alona Zi+Ft experiences before termination 

along with a full range of Job Corps support. 
For Corpsmember,. who have acquired basic skills 

mark2 0mP f^ leS bUt i ack ex P° su re to the labor 
temporar ^ w °rk experience situations are 
™° ff f ed a i on 5 with active D ob search assis- 
tance For other youth who can benefit from 
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advanced training, work experience positions have 
been arranged which are directly relevant to 
career aims with the intent that a large propor- 
tion of participants will be subsequently employed 
in the same firm or industry. The aim is to in- 
crease the proportion of training-related place- 
ments and the labor market success of Job Corps 
participants . 

b Milita ry preparation . Development was begun on 
a special component of Job Corps to counsel and 
train corpsmembers for military service in order 
to regularize the flow of corpsmembers into the 
Armed Forces and to improve their success rates, 
as well as to help youth rejected by the military. 
The design work has been initiated and imple- 
mentation is planned late in fiscal 1979. 

c. Adv anced career training in jun ior colleges and 
technical schools . Residential slots were devel- 
oped with community and junior colleges and P<?st- 
secondary vocational schools. These opportunities 
are available only to enrollees who have been in 
the Job Corps program for 90 days or longer and 
have demonstrated their maturity and competence. 
The aim is vocational preparation rather than just 
general education. 

Additionally, demonstrations were mounted Reusing on 
services to subgroups of the universe of need. Three 
varying types of arrangements have been developed for 
serving young women with children. Three centers for 
Native Americans were established. Development was be- 
gun on a center to provide assistance to handicapped 
youth. Another utilized Job Corps as part of a com- 
prehensive treatment system for troubled youth. 
There was also experimentation with new delivery 
approaches including centers operated by CETA J>"™* 
sponsors and others operated by community based groups. 

Research and evaluation activities supplemented these 
demonstration efforts. 

1 A major assessment of the economic impact of Job 
Corps was completed. This study compares the 
experience of corpsmembers and a carefully selected 
control group 6-9 months after the termination of 
participants. It indicates the short-run impacts 
on unemployment, wages, occupation, edu <r atlon ; a ;!;. 
status, armed services participation and contacts 
with the correctional system. 
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and iLh^; ? t0 deVel ° P and test instruments 
2 a I^ 8 T f ? r assessing the noneconomic 
tS?S cts °?, Job ^° rpS WaS com Pleted in fiscal 
1*11' t Le thlS does not Provide general 
findings because of the very limited sample, 
it is suggestive of areas for further research. 

£akpn V S! ber 1976 ' three e *Periments were under- 
taken to assess the impacts of variations in 
allowances ou the length of stay. The results 
will be analyzed and presented in early fiscal 

o^ Seat 5 le R egional Office of the Job Corps 
anS ?^ e . 3 Car6fUl Study ° f early termination 
wUh Jou?h^ Se A-^ The * roduct ' Managing for Success 
; „ Y t ' A Strate qV ^r Reducing g ar ly Termi- 
^-o^^^suggests^ways to improve JobWps 

In February 1977, a demonstration was begun to " 

mSeT^ffe^eJlce i^eSSoS" 6 * 45 ^ 

were analyzed^nd pres^te^in ^978 repor?? SUltS 

A contract research report was completed on the 

KS C iK *l e t ° f WOmen and the ir availability 
for the Job Corps. 2 

LH 1 ^ WaS unde rtaken to validate placement 

data in all regions as a forerunner of instituting 
a periodic validation methodology. 9 

Job Corps recruiting history and the present 
experience were studied to suggest ways in which 
expansion needs might be met. 
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PLANNED KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
IN FISCAL 1979 



The varied research, evaluation and demon3tration 
activities mounted in fiscal 1978 promise to improve 
understanding of the YEDPA, SPEDY, and Job Corps 
programs. They will substantially increase know- 
ledge about youth employment problems and programs. 
For the next year, work must carry forward, with gaps 
filled, efforts better coordinated, and priority 
knowledge development areas explored. While separate 
plans are detailed for each program, every effort is 
made to integrate the research, evaluations and 
demonstrations . 

YEDPA Programs 

1. Continuing Tests of the Entitlement Approach 

Since the Entitlement program was initially 
authorized as part of the one-year YEDPA mandate, the 
research and evaluation plans were developed to learn 
as much as possible from 18-month demonstrations. 
There were recognized limitations in this short-term 
approach : 

o Creating a massive number of jobs in a short 
time is" a challenging administrative task. ^ 
Over time, there should be an improvement in 
the quality and quantity of job sites and other 
aspects of the program. Evaluations of 18- 
mcnth projects will reflect startup problems 
rather than the potential of continuing operations. 



o Experience with other "entitlements", such as 
food stamps, indicates that it takes time for 
• the eligible population to become aware of and 
accept opportunities. It is likely that the 
employment rate among eligibles will increase 
over time. 

o The impacts on school retention and return will, 
of course, vary with the duration of the 
entitlement period for each individual. A 19- 
year-old entering the project in March 1978 may 
have only 6-months of entitled employment. A 
16-year-old could have 4 years if the project 
continued this long. A one-year guarantee would 
likely have a different effect on school retention 
and completion than the four-year guarantee. 
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° ^L th ? eXt t^ that Sch ° o1 completion rates 
f!K n<? ? uration °f the entitlement for 

each individual, and to the extent that the 
impact of work experience depends also on its 
duration the impacts of entitlement on ? u Jure 
projeSs' llty Sh ° Uld inCreaSS Under -ontinSng 

Given these considerations, there are reasons for 
continuing some or all of the present Entitlement 
grants for more than the 18-month period h« e are 

•enriched" educational off erings on ' • £P^ai?icipan? a 
in order to e^e iinp th& hocf n-i P«xxcxpants 

educational ou: ays Se bes^ a w- ;^ loyment and u . 
would be to incveke eSSaSSMf < rlu^r 'Hevlraf * 
of the existing S : , a and to corner. : io ,u omes Sth 
the matched sites. This could be 'ont by Cosine ^r, 
of existing sites vhi are most ...ike £nd r'ndonlv 
choosing between t»i3r». r..,naoi«iy 

throu^iSjn re * uth '~f^ation of the Entitlement program 
through 1980, there is an opportunity to examine the 
impacts of multi-year Entitlements and the effect of 
improved educational services. However, thflegL?f hicn 

L'n^« e T?- S1ZeS that this is a demonstration. program 
Lnless it is eventually extended to all ar-as , current 
projects will have to be phased out. There is also no 
reason to implement new projects unless they win ai T 
in knowledge development. Another na clonal competition 

anfthr~^f-^ nS !- beCaUSe ° f the Paperwork bu^eis " 
effort ^^""tratxve difficulties of mounting such an 

^.^ G i Ven these considerations, the strategy for the 
next two years would be as follows: 

r, Tl,e tWO sites which were provided only 9-month 

unding cause they tied in the competition would be 
extended to the full 18-months. Thil would ca°ry all 
17 projects through the 1978-x979 school year? 

b. All projects which are judged to j-.r lVe acceotablP 
performance will then be extandedttrouoH titbit 
H Tll sites 7161 " 1119 3 fUl1 2 yearS ° f bating 'xperL oe 
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c. Beyond this point, projects wil.» be scaled down 
using fiscal 1980 funds as available and depending on 
the experienced rate of expenditures. The phase down 
will be achieved by the restriction that only youth 
previously enrolled in the program would be entitled, 
and only so long as they remained within the eligible 
aqe limits and in school. . limited number of sites 
might be extended for a longer duration to test the 
multi-year impacts further. 

d. A test of the impacts of enriched education 
services will be implemented beginning January 1979. 
Entitlement sites will be given either 3 percent or 
12 percent grant supplements to expand supportive 
services. High support and low support sites will be 
matched to determine whether the extra expenditures 
for educational and other support services help to 
attract and retair the more difficult to serve youth, 
and whether the impacts are greater on school retention 
and completion as well as future employ ability. 

e. To provide for decisionmaking needs in late 1979, 
special studies (apart frcm the comprehensive research 
design) will be added to determine youths' perceptions 
and knowledge of the er.citlement to collect early 
evidence on net return-to-school rates in the first 
year, and to assess private sector involvement and the 
reasons. 

2. Community Improvem e nt Discretionary Projects 

With discretionary Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects "(YCCIP) resouices alternative 
approaches were tested including the use of a nonprofit 
intermediary to replicate a model program, direct Federal 
relations between HUD and community development corporations, 
railroad projects demor-trat : ng the feasibility of 
community improvements related to railroads using direct 
State/Federal linkages, and mixed aged/youth in rural 
areas using Operation Mainstream grantees. 

a. The HUD-CDC project* with demonstrated^ 
effectiveness will be continued through fisc-,5. 1579; 
most will operate under current grants through February 
of 1979. 
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b * Rural Housing Improvement Project 



AH m i n1 -c! nd ! r an a f r eement with the Farmers Home 

Y^iS Knds^irL^ 6 Community Services Administration, 

Zl • f w i . be used to Provide wage support for 
youth involved in rehabilitation and construction ox 

LaSs i^i'o T - 6 PttHA 502 and 503 P^ams provide 
for loans to low income elderly families for home 

ma?ket e rI?e S io 3 n he , 113 Pr ° vides for be?ow 

market rate loans to purchase homes. There is a 

are S Jn n de?iu?^ OCk / nd / nnUal fl ° W ° f such h °mes which 
are in default and under the ownership of FmHA ThP 

SShif*? 1 !* transfer ^8 to CSA to P supp™ ^ 
rehabilitation and construction projects operated 
through rural cooperatives, community action agencies 
and community development corporations. Youthen 
restore homes of the elderly, with reimbursement for 

YCcTpT ° Ut ^n the 502 and 503 ^ants and ^ns. ? he 
YCCIP funds will offset some but not all of the wage 
costs, so that the elderly will benefit from below 

?££p S wfn Ce ? Wh j le the COSt ° f 3ob creation under 
YCCIP will also be reduced. Youth will rehabilitate 
113 homes in default and these will be sold at market 

^ U n'\J he °^. 0r DCS ' S would return the difference be- 
S?S th ^ S K lllng Price and initial appraisal and 
this would be applied to additional projects: Finally 
ne construction might be attempted with a guarantee of 
113 loans upon completion. The homes will be sold at 
market value with any returns offsetting costs? ? n 
this pro D ect FmHA would provide the housing stock and 
SSwJ ?J l0an fUndS; CSA wil1 administer Se 

m^r?als n ?or°tif ^ ^ Ministration and 

will n™t iAm * ? 1 grou P s ' The Department of Labor 

with "ycSS rpSf employinent and materials consistent 
witn YCCIP regulations. The knowledge development 
objective will be to assess how much vagi cosS San be 
offset and the viability of these operations as till as 
the impacts on participants. 

c * Public Housing Commu nity Improvement Proj ect 

tt k In ^ fis cal 1979, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is undertaking a compreheSIive public 
housing revitalization program including a commitment 

2Stho?^a^?iK mi -H°^ Und6r ^P^cStJonary 
Sf 16- to'll vo? W1 -i be added for the employment 

on the PubU; y hou;?nl reSldentS in -P™n t£ > 
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One of the fundamental questions in youth policy 
is whether youth do better when integrated with adults 
or when they are assigned their own projects. Because 
so much rehabilitation work will be going on as part of 
the revitalization initiatives it will be possible to 
provide employment whi^h is integrated with these other 
activities as well at providing other projects which are 
handled primarily by youth under the supervision of a 
few adults. Another question is whether youth have a 
different attitude when working on their own homes or 
those of their families as opposed to generalized 
projects. One approach would be for repair and restore 
units in or near the homes of the youth employed. Another 
would be to undertake grounds improvements or other 
visible projects to determine whether there are different 
impacts. An issue which could be addressed is the one 
of scale. If a few youth in a housing project are 
employed, is this different than when there is a 
concentrated mobilization. The "entitlement" or "job 
guarantee" concept is being tested on a large scale 
but it might also be tried in an isolated public housing 
project of several hundred units to compare the impacts 
on the environment to projects with lesser saturation. 
Finally, it would be important to determine whether 
projects operated by tenant management groups differ 
from those operated by the public housing authority 
directly, i.e., whether control generates a greater 
community involvement impact as measured by participants 
behavior and perceptions as well as those of other 
residents. One of the variables to be tested under all 
of these efforts is whether employment reduces crime 
and vandalism in the projects. 

d. Low-Head Hydroelectric Dam Project 

About 50,000 low-head-dams exist in the United 
States, many of which are used to produce or have potential 
for producing electricity. During an era of cheap energy 
and rising labor cost?* . much of the electrical production 
of such dams was abandoned. Pising energy costs may now 
make improvement of such d*.ts in preparation for energy 
production economically feasible. Small dams offer other 
advantages as community improvement projects and as sources 
of youth employment. 

(1) They are often located in the heart of older 
cities, and their rehabilitation can help to conserve 
older neighborhoods. 

(2) They can often be the key component of historic 
preservation efforts. Over six percent of all such 
dams were built prior to 1930 and have historical signifi- 
cance. 
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(3) Deterioration of dams has frequently created 
hazardous conditions, with danger of collapse of ?he 
dams in some cases. ^ tne 

watPrJLn^ h o ir t r ! deV f lopment lends itself to community 
waterfront park development. 

~„ l 5) Mu ? h J of the lab °r involved in their rehabilitation 
can be carried out , by low skill youth. animation 

in J!L-i SU ? Stantial v?? tential exis ts for training youth 
in technical areas while on the job. y 

a nn ( Z\ Beca ^ se of the growing interest in such projects 

?^- 1S / 6 f rned in such work mav b ^ highly valuable ?o 
individuals for many years. 

One dam has been identified which provides substantial 
K 1 ? 1 !? r ^ ? f the aboVe advantages. It £ the 
n™? ^ Land ing Dam in Van Buren Township, MI. This pilot 
project would use community improvement funds to Wove 
tne dam and the surrounding areas in fiscal 1979, while 
fn!™ Y st ?dies are completed by the Department of 
n^f^ c ° nce ™™<3 the hydroelectric potential. if it 
?S tL e ^ lb1 ?' YE ° PA funds would be used to train youth 
of E Src^ y f^ e ^ CtriC ^ related WOrk ' with apartment 
equipmenT. ec-raunity providing resources for the 

e * Weather ization Improvement Project 

Many Community Improvement projects deal with 
weatherization using Department of Energy funds. The 
criticism of most weatherization efforts is that there is 
inadequate training and sometimes shoddy work. This 

SfinfnA a ^ 6 ?^ the effl ciencies of mechanization, 
training and mobility. Mobile vans would be provided for 

E?fici^ ral I?? 8 and Y ° Uth WOuld be carefull? SinlSf 
SSSJTX would be compared with other less mechanized 
projects doing similar work in rural areas. 
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^crivities 071 " 61 ^ Traininq Pr oqrams Discretionary 



* . *• . T 5 e first Priority for YETP discretionary pro- 
jects in fiscal 1979 is to follow- through on activities 
h^SLili the Pf evlous y ea r. Even temporary projects must 

° U ^V" 0 , rde rly fashion. For some projects, 
the developmental work was to be completed in fiscal 1978 

\ funding in fiscal 1979. The major continuing 
commitments are for the: Private Sector Initiatives 
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Demonstration Project (PSV , Work-Education Councils, 
and the large scale Education Entitlement Voucher 
Demonstration Project. All of which will undergo 
substantial ^implementation and designwork, as well as 
the Corporation for Youth Enterprises, the National 
Longitudinal Survey, the Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey (CLMS) of YCCIP and YETP participants 

Department of Labor support for work-education councils 
was intended to be temporary, to determine whether viable 
institutions could be created which could become self- 
supporting. In fiscal 1978, emphasis shifted to using 
the work-education network to promote the concept among 
interested prime sponsors. During fiscal 1979, phase- 
out of support for the present work-education councils 
will occur, with continuation in only a few isolated 
cases where the needs and benefits are clearcut. 
There will be an effort to establish five work-education 
councils in rural areas where early evaluations suggest 
they will have the greatest impact. 

The Private Sector Initiatives Demonstration Project 
will continue according to the work plan and schedule 
developed in fiscal 1978. The key activity will be the 
test of alternative ware subsidy and on-the-job training 
approaches. A special demonstration will be ■ launched, 
as one variant of the Private Sector Initiatives, which 
will test the "social, bonus" concept of direct and 
simple payments to employers of economically disadvantaged 
youth. This will be assessed according to the same 
methodology as for* other wage subsidy and on-the-job 
training approaches. 

The Education Entitlement Voucher Demonstration will have 
to be implemented during fiscal 1979. This will be a 
major activity testing two or three variations in de- 
livery approaches and there will have to be a structured, 
comprehensive assessment of the results. 

b. Exemplary In-School Incentive Grant Demonstration 

One. Of the principal accomplishments of YETP 
in its first year was to improve coordination at all 
levels between the education and employment and training 
systems. 

The in-schcol incentive grants were an important 
factor. Areas with effective LEA-CETA agreements and 
good working relationships, as well as quality program 
ideas, were rewarded. Proposals from LEA's were directed 
through the CETA system encouraging cooperation and 
understanding. The nonprofit corporation, Youthwork, 
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which helped to implement this project, provided a 
balance of education and manpower interests and served 
as an effective intermediary. eQ 

To continue this process, and to learn more 
about -in-school activities, a new round of grants wi 11 
be Provided in two subject areas. The Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education and wllrare mav 
participate jointly in this effort. we ^are may 

Pushout Re ~ Entrv for the Lon g-Term Drop out nr 

hs«h c u n • The chance of successful completion of 
high school is greater for dropouts who re-enter 

r^enSon^n^^H?"^ l6aving SCh ° o1 ' ^-enrollment 
retention and achievement rates drop severely as students 
remain out of school for more than 6-monthI. The prob^ms 
are particularly severe for young mothers -I y ™ it is 

?eL C i S ?iLS eS hv" hard ;?° re 'V l0ng - term dropou^fwno are 
least likely by age 25, to have made the transition into 
full-time work. Special consideration will be given in 
the competition to applicants who will serve younq 
women with family responsibilities. 9 

*n>r „™ • Th€? exem P lar y grants would explore approaches 
Son ^?^ g i n V e ' ent ^. and assurin 9 greater success 

^-° n ^ by P rovidln 9 supportive services, transpor- 
^r^ Va S 10nal Su PP° rt ' counseling, tutoring and^e 
like, and tor developing short-term dropouts. There 
could be a particular focus on young mothers. 

MentallyJ? ^ Integ r ating Physically and 

i-orf™ ^ A reCent concern of Congress has been to 
petrs ^T 6 ^- 011 ° f ^ handicapped from their 
peers. This incentive grant component would select ex- 

SStanl?^ 6 ln - Scho ? 1 Programs for youth have achieved 
°nnv" ?n^L^ CCeSS .i n servin 9 handicapped youth in a 
eff^t I ^ 6d settin 9' .The knowledge development 
and f \?o?i d ^° CUS ° n tJ ? e identification of the ingredients 
2dSr£i£^? U ?l! examinatlon of the potential for widespread 
adoption of these factors. Approaches might be tested 

0 ?nn S fS e ^K e f °n handicapped adults as counselors and 
for on-the-job followup, the development of supplements 
to occupational information system, or locating employers 
specially interested in handicapped employees? emp± ° yer - 
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c. Vocational Education-CETA Linkage Incentive Grants 



Under an agreement with the Office of Education, 
YETP funds will match vocational education discretionary 
funds in order to have a competition under the vocational 
education competitive grant program. This competition will 
focus on projects which link CETA and vocational education 
efforts at the local level, particularly those serving the 
hardest to employ such as handicapped youth, offenders and 
young mothers. The grants will be operated through the 
vocational education system. 

d. Mixed Income Experiments 

YETP services are targeted to youth in families 
with an income below 85 percent of the lower living standard. 
However, up to 10 percent of funds are available to test the 
benefits to disadvantaged youth of participating in projects 
with youth from more affluent families. The regulations for 
YETP require there be fairly rigorous experimental designs 
for any local efforts which provide opportunities for youth 
above the income cutoff. Roughly 4 0 prime sponsors imple- 
mented mixed income experiments in fiscal 1978, but in most 
cases, the sample sizes in these efforts will be too small 
to reach any conclusions about the impact on the disadvantaged. 

Structured experiments are, therefore, envisioned 
using YETP discretionary authority. In 4 prime sponsor areas, 
with preference for those which have initiated their own 10 
percent tests, extra funds will be provided fcr structured 
experiments employing disadvantaged youth alongside the non- 
disadvantaged , and similar youth in a like component which 
serves only income eligjbles. Two of the projects will be 
for in-school youth and two for out-of -school youth. The 
projects will be rigorously designed and operated on a scale 
where impacts can.be assessed. Motivation, job awareness and 
other tests will seek to determine the differences at entry 
related to family income. 

e . Ji -. venile Delinquency Treatment and Prevention 
Demons tratrbn 

There is copious literature indicating a statistical 
relationship between joblessness and juvenile delinquency. 
Likewise, employment is accepted as a matter of faith as an 
important component of any treatment strategy. There has, 
however, been no large-scale, systematic experiment to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the employment approach in re- 
ducing crime and recidivism. LEAA supports a broad range of 
projects focusing on diversion, restitution and re-entry 
treatment for offenders. This demonstration would create a 
structured set of employment and training programs for 
youthful offenders. 
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The demonstration variables would include the service mix, 
with four options including projects emphasizing counseling 
?M^ re "r P -Si{ men ^ ass i st ance, others emphasizing work, a 
third set with a training and education focus and a 
fourth with a mix of services. The delivery agents, 
target groups and age of participants would be varied 

of d??f^!n ar S h n - eSign Z ° that the re lative effectiveness 
of different delivery approaches could Joe assessed as well 
as the special problems of certc--,. subgroups among the 

Jn'te^v^t?^^^ 1011 ^ b6St f - emp^ent 

f . Runaway Youth Project 

n .Runaways are a major, if largely unheralded, 

problem m our society. The Runaway Youth Centers 
operated under the Youth Development Bureau in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare provide 
comprehensive assistance to large numbers of troubled 
^f n h - ° ue to the lack of resources, however, employment 
has not been a major emphasis. Runaways would be, under 
the demonstration project, employed in centers to provide 
services to others; they would be placed in other jo£s 
and worked into the local employment and training system 
Arrangements would be made through .an interagency^ agree-' 
ment with the Youth Development Bureau. The knowledge 

Pmn^onf ob3ective would b * to test whether concentrated 
employment services could aid at this crisis point in 
many youths' lives. ^ 1 

9« Career Ladder Demonstration 

Most youth programs, with the exception of 
Job Corps, provide a limited dose of useful work 
and services and assistance into a job, but few focus 
?^n" n ^ nUln ? tre ?tments which might lead to a "quantum 

n e l" employability. Annual funding, frequent changes 
E a ? d the vola tHity of youth have been obstacles 

to the development of longer interventions. The short- 
So^J 001 " 3 ^ 5 e se l f - f ulfiHing to the extent that youth 
do not see a future in employment and training programs 
and choose alternative courses once thev are ready to 
move ahead. Likewise, private employers might shun 
participants because they do not feel the programs have 
done much to prepare participants for work. 

New mechanisms must be found to better link 
public programs to employment in the private sector as 
W K-n- aS P rovidin 9 the continuing education and employ- 
dtiility development assistance which is necessary to 
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significantly improve the employment prospects of youth. 
Under the Career Ladder demonstration, young GET A 
participants will be carefully screened and tested to 
identify those who are motivated and potentially capable. 
These youth will be provided structured, multi-year 
internships in private businesses, with rotating periods 
of work and education. The aim will be to develop the 
youth through increasingly responsible job assignments 
and pay, resulting after a maximum of two years ina 
high level job within the business (for instance, jobs 
at the $10,000 or abo>:e annual earnings level would be 
a target) . The YETP funds would support the administrative 
arrangements, education and wages for the two year period; 
the employer would have to guarantee good jobs at the 
end of this period- 
ic Private vs. Public Employment Demonstrations 

It is a widespread assumption that youth will 
gain more from private sector than public sector 
employment. This notion will be tested to some degree 
under the Entitlement program, where the success of youth 
placed in private jobs can be contrasted with those 
placed in public work experience. However, there are 
usually a variety of nonrandom factors involved in the 
assignment of youth to worksites. Frequently the most 
able and attractive candidates are given the to private 
sector opportunities . 

Using YETP discretionary authority to support 
full employment costs, it should be possible to secure 
private sector jobs for a large number of youth as 
demonstrated by the Entitlement experiment. In three 
sites, it is proposed that this authority be used to fund 
both private and public sector jobs, to assign like groups 
to each of the components, and to trace the differential 
outcomes. The impact measures would be standardized 
although the exact design and administrative arrangements 
of the "experiment might vary from area to area. A 
longer-term followup would be implemented to determine 
effectiveness. These projects would be developed by 
selected prime sponsors with assessment coordinated under 
a single contract. 

i. Supported Work 

The Supported Work experiment has tested the 
concept of providing structured job settings and 
positive reinforcement for the hardest to employ, in- 
cluding youth with drug problems and offenders. 



Experience has suggested that youth can benefit from this 
approach relative to others who are not enrolled iSpro- 
Srvn^h reCe i- e - leSS struc tured assistance. HoweverT 

in %?S?StS a ; IZ 1P ?,1 in su PP° rted work have been mixed 
in projects with adults, it would be important to test 

as e effe c ?i^ eCtS ., SOlely - W . ith y ° Un * P"tiS?S£S can'bf 
as effective as those with mixed enrollment. The 
demonstration would also provide a laboratory for testina 
the impact of different types of work. The significant 
segments which would be served by those projects woSld 
be young mothers, handicapped youth and offenders 
Their special problems would be carefully assessed. 

j. Public Information Demonstration— Evidence 
2' that private sector employers operate under a 
number of mistaken notions about youth and about hirina 
impediments. They may not actively participate in public 

^Se^moLtrnf^ 0 '-^ 6 laCk ° f information!^ AnaJyses of 
the impacts of the job creation tax credit have indicated 

tr^it cor P° rate . decisionmakers knew about the tax 
credit, and hence it had little impact on hiring decisions 
An aggressive effort to "market" youth, to break down" 

fo? C pa?tici^' t0 Pr r^ 6 inf ° rm -tion'aboufmechfnTsms 
for participation, and, in particular, to sell employers 

s?ai^- neW . taX Cr6dit f ° r youth employment might haSe a 
tffnltl C * nt S mpaC ^ This demonstration would concentrate 
efforts in five sites and would include a research camoonent 
to determine whether behavior was affected In particular 
OYP would work with the Department of Treasury t £ artlcuiar ' 
t^lT " hethe Z the usa 9 e of tax credits was greater 
" 6 areas than "» control sites. Materials developed 

pro^d'effe'c?^:^ 8 COUld * USed m0re if the * 

to Jll Citizen Involvement in Job Placement — Efforts 
to secure jobs for disadvantaged youth have focused on 

siIi;e S ?h^ d , lab ° r '-r eking t0 c °nvince, coerce or sub- 
sidize them to provide employment to those who would 
otherwise not be hired. Government programs and inter- 

2u?E i nStlt ^ 10n ! haVe S ° ught to im P ?ove the empToJ- 

lfc y of youth and to direct them to existing better 
jobs Such approaches are the cornerstone of all proposed 
private sector approaches. There is, however, an additional 
approach which has not been tried on'any large sc^e ~ 

those S ?n°L p n ^ dUa i S ra ? er than institutions to help 
those in need. Simply and straightforwardly, it may be 

l^ ble J° m ? bilize volunteers to provide one-on-one 
employment oriented assistance to disadvantaged you?* 

to aSnT^L^^- 1011 fr ° m Sch ° o1 to work an d adole -nee 
to adulthood. This approach makes sense in light o VL1 
we know about youth employment problems. It can be 
implemented relatively easily, calling on resources which 
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are not being used fully. The potential benefits, 
while subject to recognized constraints, can be 
significant, while the costs are minimal. 

The approach would be tested through the existing 
volunteer network. ACTION would take the lead in 
implementing programs in a number of States and urban 
areas, perhaps with a subcontract to a community based 
organization to mobilize efforts within selected urban 
areas. The entire demonstration would be subjected to 
a comprehensive test of its effectiveness. 

1. Post-Secondary Institution Involvement — 
Community and junior colleges are playing an increasing 
role in CETA programs. They have substantial capacity 
for remedial education and vocational training. The Fund 
for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Ecucat.ion in the 
Office of Education is one way to mobilize these insti- 
tutions to promote their further involvement. One of the 
goals during the second year of YETP is to promote longer- 
term interventions and career ladders. Junior and 
community colleges could work well with many of the 
participants in YETP and YCCIP programs, providing remedial 
education and then integrating this with a continuing 
program in the college. Incentive funds would provide the 
initial linkage and could demonstrate Whether a continuation 
of services is feasible. 
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Limited Scale Demonstration 



Experience in fiscal 1978 has suggested the 
possibilities for a range of small-scale demonstration 
projects to examine alternate approaches and to test 
their results. The following list is inclusive. Imple- 
mentation will depend on the availability of staff re- 
sources to handle project design and development. 
Insofar as possible, those projects will be developed 
by the Office of Manpower Research and Demonstration in 
ETA's Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research. 

(1) A work experience demonstration would test 
the concept of the "integrated learning experience" 
where youth would be taught to maximize whay they 
learn from job experiences. This is a model career 
education program which has been developed for Dunior 
college and high school youth. It would be tested with 
out-of -school youth. 
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(2) A structured demonstration might 
explore job availability by sending out e onomicallv 
disadvantaged youth for job interviews drawn f r"oT Y 
want ads or ES files, it is a popular nc?Ion that 
want\h^ ma ^.^ obs mailable bit youth £ou?S not 
want them This research-oriented demonstration 
hr^r^ 6 a . s y stem ^ic exploration. YouS would 
be paid some stipend though only for a limited oeriod 
and less than enough to discourage active job se^ch 

mar£e? ^ShJre ??* W ° Uld l6arn much about 'the laboj* 
not w^t- ISSS 2u bS W6re offered but the youth did 
exoln-S th ^u' th * f eas °ns would be systematically 
explored, where jobs were not offered, the 
employers would be interviewed to find out why. 

(3) A demonstration project miqht be 
undertaken to test the feasibility of providing 

Se°fun-?; m f°? U H ed ° n y ° Uth Wh ° ^ ave already Ltered 
tne full-time labor market and have a good possibilitv 
of being stranded in secondary jobs. The taralt 
groups will be economically disadvantaged 19- to 
21-year-olds, with the information individualized 

skins" H OD ^ e Tt° US ^ b experience -d attained 
skills. Hopefully, this will make job change in 
the early years a more rational and equitablS 
process and will also provide information about why 
areas * *" Stranded in "rtain occupational 

. (4) A "Second Chance" demonstration 

project would seek to work with dropouts from 
employment and training programs to determine 
whether nonpositive terminees can be helped by 
a vnt^ Ual ^- d treatmen t and future problems be 
avoided. This project would involve close linkages 
with the local CETA system to identify "failures" 
as rapidly as possible, perhaps with a crisis 

nr^! r / Stab i ished f ° r Mediate treatment. The 
project would not only suggest whether "failures" 

h^ d ^. b ! tu ? ned into "successes", but also would 
help determine the real reasons for nonpositive 
terminations and the ways employment and traininr 
programs could be improved to solve this problem: 

™„v,*- 4. ^ ( ^ } A ? ob restr ucturing demonstration 
might test in a single location what proportion 
of jobs could be redesigned to employ youth, what 
employers could be coaxed into participating, how 
long these new jobs would continue in the demand 
mix, and how well youth would do who participated. 
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(6) A job search methods demonstration 
might test the relative effectiveness of methods 
which help youth find jobs vs. those which help 
youth help themselves in the labor market, such 
as the Job Factory approach. Relative costs and 
benefits will be determined. 

1. Research and Evaluation 

A range of basic research activities 
necessary to better understand youth employment 
problems was initiated in fiscal 1978. However, 
some further research is necessary on selected 
topics: 

(1) The perceptions of employers relative 
to the hiring of economically disadvantaged 
youth need to be explored in a systematic way. 
A survey similar to that done in BLS Bulletin 
1657 in 1970 should be carried out and the 
findings compared to earlier work. 

(2) Through a series of research papers 
and a conference, the special needs of rural 
youth (including farmworkers and Indians) would 
be explored. This would be part of the know- 
ledge development effort under migrant and 
Indian youth grants. It would be coordinated 
through the DOL rural task force. 

(3) A structured set of research studies 
would focus on the relatively unutilized 
longitudinal study of 1972 high school graduates 
to determine why some "make it" and others do 
not. The data base has already been gathered 
and it is largely a question of synthesis and 
analysis which will be relatively inexpensive. 

(4) A series of analytic papers would be 
commissioned to explore the knowledge development 
potential and realization under the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act. These papers 
would be presented in a national conference in 

the Spring of 1979. 

(5) Longitudinal studies tend to interview 
annually or biennially. What is uncertain is 
how disadvantaged youth spend their time day-to- 
day, where their income comes from and what it 
is spent for, to what extent they are involved 
in work activities as a percentage of time, how 
much they look for work and the like. An 
important study would be a daily or weekly 
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tracking of a large sample of disadvantaged 
and nondisadvantaged youth over a period of 

done in several different 
TJ^hli ? oundat i° ns have expressed an interest 
fi P1 2?«° fxmd and im P le ^ent this project, 
and the different approaches might be 

wShT J«- USing a varie ty of funding sources 
o^alTs2r f u f c?uref YOUth Pr °* raM ™ in * the 

(6) A job search effort would use the 

JSS* t0 ?^ hSr information about the labor 
market. After careful review of job 
possibilities, youth would be directed to 
specific interviews. They would report back 
on their perceptions and why they did or did 
not take the jobs. Interviews would follow up 

»VZ? y ?i S K t0 determin e their perceptions. 
The aim would be to determine the barriers to 
employment as perceived within a realistic and 
ordered 3 ob search process. 

J ?) A . knowl edge development plan focusinq 
on theoretical and basic research will be pre- 
?ofpo? y ^O^e .of the Assistant Secretary 
for Policy, Evaluation and Research for a range 

vn„S ? r J 8, Th t S Wil1 P rovid e information on 
youth labor markets, developmental processes, 
tne impacts of government programs and other 
important subjects. 

v .. 0 (8) , A Process and impact evaluation of 
yacc would be undertaken in fiscal 1979 based 
on a design developed in fiscal 1978. 

(9) Local knowledge development activities 
have been stressed. Based upon reviews of plans, 
end-of-year reports, regional advice and study 
reports, the prime sponsors with serious knowledge 
development efforts will be identified and 9 
through site visits and surveys, the results of 
their efforts will be assessed as well as the 
whole notion of locally initiated research, 
demonstration and evaluation activity. 

(10) A comprehensive review of the literature 
and of program statistics will seek to determine 
the evidence of learning curve effects under new 
programs and demonstration projects. In the 
extensions of any fiscal 1978 projects, one of 
the research questions to be added will be the 
learning curve effects. 
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(11) A research project will carefully study 
the types of jobs youth fill in the private 
sector including the skill requirements, the 
potentials for advancement, the motivating 
possibilities and the like in order to learn 
more about the demand side of the equation. 



4 . YACC Demonstrations 

a. YACC Enriched Demonstration 

YACC emphasizes employment and provides 
little in the way of employability development services. 
It is important to test in the conservation setting 
whether enrichment through education, counseling and 
other services results in more positive outcomes. 
Enriched components would be added in a sample of 
residential camps and non-residential sites. The 
experience of participants in these sites would be 
compared to the experience of other enrollees. Regular 
YACC funds would be used for this purpose with YETP 
covering the evaluation. 

b. YACC Transition Services Demonstration 

A second demonstration would focus on transition 
services, i.e., the outstationing of ES personnel in 
YACC camps and sites, to provide career counseling 
and placement assistance to participants before they 
leave YACC. A followup study would be implemented to 
determine whether this makes a difference in the sub- 
sequent employment experience of corpsmembers . Again, 
YACC funds would cover the costs of the evaluation. It 
may be pospible to link both these evaluations with 
the YACC overall impact study which is to be done in 
fiscal 1979. 
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Summer Program Demonstrations 

the 6 ?9?8 IpED? a n^° n J^Btration efforts under 

5 Z ? P P r °gram should yield a much better 
understanding of the linkages with nons^mmer yoSh 
programs, work characteristics +h a * 

S22J th ? s P ecial Problems of providing ?o£s in 

nontraditional employment and of dealing with handi- 
capped youth and offenders. Building ol Sis bast 
knowledge development efforts in fiscal 1979 mus? 
address the fundamental policy issues: 

° Si**? 1 * ° f education ' services and work 
has the greatest impact on participants? 

o Can procedures be developed to better 
identify and work with youth of high 
dropout potential? y 

o What administrative and organizational 
procedures can best achieve the aim of 
the program? 

o What is the impact of SPEDY on the 
future employment prospects of 
economically disadvantaged youth? 

education^rr?^ re 9 ulat f ons permit and encourage 
but ?£e?e'if ™ IS vocational exploration and work, 
m?v 2 5 ? guidance about the most appropriate 

Se used1o r ^nr nStrati ° n ? r ° grara ' SPEDY P fSnds would 
ae used to expand resources in areas participating in 
a study which compares work-oriented p?ojecS £o thoL 
e^tion? 9 ™* PlUS * h ^ d ° Se of'se^iS.^ 86 

2. One of the fundamental aims of SPEDY is i-n i n 

p,,,,,^. , a *. A joint project between the Office of 
mlflri and^f^ De P ar ^ en J ° f Health. EdScSion and 
nr ?^ flCe , ° f Youth Pr °grams in the Department 

?denS?5ina U ^ to / etermi ne the best methods of 

SfSiJSfiS 9 *? 16 J ro 5° ut P rone an * would test methods 
r°etur e n rV co^ld th b e : ScSSS^ ^ ° f 



b. A demonstration will link SPEDY funds to 
Upward Bound programs in order to determine whether 
career focused and work supplemented Upward Bound 
programs can be more effective in motivating young 
persons. 

3. There are certain administrative and 
organizational issues which need to be resolved 
through some structured demonstrations. 

a. The first is whether job relation is more^ 
beneficial to participants than work on a single site. 

b. A second is whether project work has different 
impacts than dispersed worksites. 

On these issues, a few demonstration projects are 
needed which randomly assign youth to the differently 
structured components and measure the relative outcomes. 
The projects could be locally designed with evaluation 
and monitoring built in. 

4. As a motivational device and to promote 
vocational exploration, summer camps will be established 
by a consortium of labor unions with the lead work done 
by the NFL Players Association. Youth will be drawn 
from SPEDY to attend the camp for a week or two. They 
will be given a concentrated format of recreation, 
motivation training and vocational exploration. Sports 
figures will play a key role in the recreation. CSA 
recreation funds and union contributions wr.ll _ support 
the recreation components while SPEDY funds will 
support the vocational exploration and motivation 
components. The entire effort will be tested to de- 
termine its impacts on participants. 

5. Impact Assessment of Summer Program 

Finally, an economic impact evaluation of the summer 
program has not been carried out since the 1960's. It 
is important to reassess any program periodically. 
While the 1978 evaluation will suggest immediate impacts 
on aspirations, youth will not be followed up after they 
leave SPEDY. Hence, a careful, structured evaluation is 
needed in fiscal 1979. 
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Expanded Job Corps Efforts 

. ^ n r _ „ , U11C expansion and to utilize the 

• 1 * Evaluation of New Components 
careers ^ ^1^1 Td^sllll^l^^ 

s=srsss: ass&s S5S23 aSS 5 - 

will b h ^id^ r b? 9 lono??»nae f f = h f 0 Pr09 , ram 0n Participants 
Department 2, lS^J^ t Si~?i2S 9 Si ) gnf 8 

«!• ™! i The mediate impact on rerruitina for 

L h m ed J °F b o rC ere„? r f SSStt «^ 

Corps. entry rates will be assessed by the Job 

Willie dfvfiopea to assess 0ph al ? ^n ated , r ^ arCh desi 9" 
rates, the lon^-terS S^^SSl&rMS-"* 

studi^ *l h * 1 i !? du ? tr y experience program will be 

£ Y followiIi g up a matched sample of youth who 

do and do not move on to an industry work experience 
component. There will be an independent studv of +L 
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d. The experiments with speciality centers and 
those run by community based organizations and prime 
sponsors will be assessed from regular performance data 
on a continuing basis. Periodic reports will be 
prepared by Job Corps national office. 

2. Educational Improvement Effort — The Job Corps 
is one of the largest alternative education systems in 
our country. However, with emphasis on placement and 
vocational training, and wi-uh budget stringencies, 
educational offerings have been somewhat neglected in 
recent years. In 19"M, a new mathematics instruction 
system was implemented. Some centers have introduced 
new programs. But there has been no comprehensive 
effort to assess or upgrade educational offerings. The 
potential of the Job Corps as a laboratory for testing 
alternative education approaches has not been realized. 
The EIE would consist of the following steps: 

a. The reading program in the Job Corps vill be 
revamped based upon assessments of available educational 
materials and approaches. 

b. The characteristics of the educational program 
including teacher training, student/pupil ratios, 
materials developed at different centers, pay levels, 
gain rates, and enrollee perceptions will be determined 
in a comprehensive survey of education in Job Corps. 

c. A study of computer-assisted learning and its 
potential for Job Corps will be completed. 

d. Alternative educational enrichment approaches 
including those emphasing (1) new materials, (2) computer 
assisted education, (3) teacher motivation and training 
and (4) pupil motivation, will be implemented in 
alternative centers under a carefully designed experi- 
mental program to determine which is most cost- 
effective in improving Job Corps learning rates. 

3. Vocational Improvement Effort 

a. A pilot study of placement experience by 
occupation of training will be completed to determine ^ 
the most successful training approaches and the relacitfe 
success of centers. The least effective courses will be 
identified and either new materials and approaches 
developed or the courses dropped. 
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b. ??he content of vocational offerings in fh e 

costs, win be examined £?on a beJe^cosI SEpStiS? 
advanced au^aWvfllraSnfT Wi " be I"*"*"- in 
5 ' ?° lar ener 9y' Petroleum industry skills and 
be monitored and assesslS? theS6 com P° nen ts will 

e. The impact and effectiveness of varinne 
brexp!o n ?L? XPl ° rati0n in ~ 2 SSiSp. win 

4 - Performanc e Issues Assessments 

r-o^>-?° b C ° rpS has one of the mos t sophisticated 

Sif can 3 b| y "nLel Mn^eai^ 5?- 

e^? ^ P riF e ltUaL% 



a. Characteristics of early droDom-q *nri 
reasons for early terminations. aropouts and th e 

i-^n,^\- COedUCational mixes and their effect 
termination rates and subsequent labor market success. 

centers. Relative ^-effectiveness of large vs. small 
Job Corps EffeCt ° f distance fr ™ home on success in the 
problems. AnalYSiS ° f the P lacemen t system and its 
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5. Economic Impact 

The major evaluation of Job Corps 1 impact was 
completed in fiscal 1978 and was based on a followup 
?f youth 6-9 months after they terminated* The control 
croup may have been in the labor market over the period 
of corpsmember enrollment, giving them a head start, so 
that the relative status of corpsmembers might improve 
after the followup survey as they apply their skills 
and learning. On the other hand, evidence from 1960's 
studies suggested that the benefits of Job Corps 
deteriorated rather than increased. The duration of 
benefits is critically important in estimating cost 
effectiveness. If feasible, a 12-month and perhaps an 
18-month followup will be added to the current assess- 
ment to determine economic impacts over time. 

6. Corpsmember Surveys 

Finally, CETA mandates that "the Secretary arrange 
for obtaining the opinions of participants about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the program. ..• " In order 
to do so, research will be conducted to develop an 
attitudinal questionnaire to be administered to randomly 
selected corpsmembers periodically and/or included as an 
integral part of the regional and rational office review 
function. 

The instrument would be designed to establish 
corpsmember perceptions of the program, including 
academic curriculum, the adequacy of vocational skills 
training, the center's physical environment, staff 
attitudes, center rules and regulations, corpsmembers 
behavior, and their likes and dislikes of food served 
at the center. The survey should reveal needed 
programmatic changes as well as offering a basis for 
improving staff -corpsmember relationships. 

Crosscutting Demonstration Activities 

The YCCIP, YETP, Summer and Job Corps discretionary 
activities are designed to address similar issues from a 
variety of perspectives so that the results can be 
synthesized. The existence of an Office of Youth Programs 
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with direction over all these efforts permits even 
greater coordination in order to addressee question 
imnr™ an J° Uth ^°^ s fa e better integrate! ?£ efatl0n 
sTv P e 0 L^ e rto tr ^?n^ nd t0 Pr ° Vide ^ 

I' £ Inte 9 r ation of Youth Grants— Prime *oonsors 
in ' I f3Ced With a di «icult operational ~ ,uS£I 
in preparing separate plans and keeping seoaratP 
records for YETP , YCCIP, summer aSFSwA ?iUe !l youth 

Son^sis' DemonL id % ti0n nak ? 8 SenSS ° n ^ ^^s f 
initiated in ^ mo " stratlon Projects will, therefore, be 
initiated in ten prime sponsor areas permittina 

^t lna p r ° m ° f 311 y ° Uth efforts -can a single 

grant. Prime sponsors who have formed seoarai-o V m,fL 

divisions with responsibility for an'thJ^mpon^nts 

vear" P riori ty- Planning for fiscal 1980 

summ er 197? g f a r ^ take Pl3Ce in the s ^ and 
summer of 1979 and will operate through fiscal 1980 

IL ^° nS J ra H° n Sites ' waivers of regulations will 'be 
sought and additional planning monies will be provided 

auara^ e 'H all °S^ i0nS ab ° V6 C " rrent ^11 £e ' 

^aJerS^adv^^ n SCretiCnary fUnds in ° rder to Permit 
ca *erul advanced P lanni ng. Summer, YETP and YCCIP 
discretionary funds will all be set aside for this 

^he^s^rara 8 !;?^ 1 ^^ 11 ^ t0 . ab ° Ut 10 ^ Ce " a b-e 
tne usual grants to the participating prime sponsors. 

2. Year-round VEPS — For several VP ar<! hrht 
hav ° operated a successful voca^ion^ eipJoratiSn 
I P rSder a L a a ^ ti0naUy fUnd6d component oI IpeD?? 1011 
e?fo?? Ld in C «i^ e n greater continuity between this 
well a* ?n i Sch ° o1 car ^ r employment experience, as 
meJJs it ha^° Ve an '- maintain organizational arrange- 
ho if ' J been P r °P° seJ that a year-round VEPS 
be launched in several cities. Perhaps five prime 

year-^Sunrha 1 ^-" 6 Se JS Cted for P«tic?pation ST 
s y u e cn a r0 c U o1rd b in 8 a 8 ;d W ap^ro C a a c r S fUl t68tS ° f the ^ ° f 
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3. Job Corps Career Ladder Program — Job Corps 
has an excellent record of placing its graduates in 
jobs. The earning gains are significant. However, 
only a minority move onto career tracks which will 
result in large-scale, long-term benefits. For this 
reason, an attempt has been made to introduce a 
number of advanced career training options. One 
approach is the "industry training center" notion, 
where corpsmembers would be recruited into training 
programs designed for specific jobs and developed 
with heavy participation by industry. The youth 
would remain Job Corps enrollees until entering an 
internship period after which permanent employment 
would follow. The internship would be financed by 
YETP discretionary funds while the Job Corps enroll- 
ment period would be covered by Job Corps funds. 
Initial arrangements have been made to train youth 
as computer customer engineers with the request that 
the private sector firm guarantee jobs which pay at 
least $10,000 annually for all completers. The aim is 
to test whether a continuum of training for more 
advanced jobs can be achieved. At the same time, an 
attempt will be made to use these arrangements to 
organize a consortium of computer companies to 
participate and to work with Private Industry Councils. 
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BALANCE AND FEASIBILITY 



This knowledge development plan for fiscal 1979 must 

tut Hit <? 0t S nly - in t6rmS of its ^formation yTeld 
52* it ? administrative feasibility and the extent 
?- etS ?° alS Such as ^volvement of and 

asasur- 

authority, while Z t ! "projects have 
a ^ 1 o^thf f the y - U 3? £ 2^ £ 1 so 

system and community based groups. 

eff 0 ?^ a ^°^- Pr ° n je ^f 0 enUmerated is formidable. The 
ie^hS--- - --erV^d a^sme^ 

JSndSd frL n^ re % SUreS fr ° m grOU P s w? ich ca^ot P Je 
likelv r dlsc "tionary resources which are 

resources hL ^J 1 ?" 1 ?" Gr6ater awarenes * of youth 
resources has led to increasing requests. It is 

Possib'e^^i^ 31 ? intera ^ncy Jinkag^s "solar as 
possible since this helps leverage resources anfl 
achieves a more balanced perspective? FiSaliv ?t i« 

^r^aV 0 9et .T OSt ° f thB unde?wa^early in 

j 1 al , ea ! lf any useful results are to be pro- 
Sereaf?er f ° rmulation ° f Policy in 1980 or soon 

outlSiT n 5 ati ° n ! trate 9y in the following table is 
and there is no firm commitment to any specific oroWf 

SZS^t'gL? br ° ad oTthe'^W 
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The most critical issue is whether this ambitious agenda 
is manageable. A review of the implementation strategy 
suggests that the use of the existing delivery base, 
reliance on interagency linkages, heavy use of prime 
sponsors' capacities and a head start during fiscal 
1978 should allow for the achievement of most of this 
agenda. What cannot be prudently accomplished in 
fiscal 1979 will be postponed into fiscal 1980. 



IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY SgjftRY 



IMPLEMENTATION TIMFT ,[£ 

The extension of all sites 
through the 1979-1980 school 
year would occur during 
fiscal 1979 

The model education nrojects 
will be selected and designed 
in the first half of the 1978- 
79 school year for implementa- 
tion in the second half, 



DELIVERY MECHANISM 

The projectf will be in the already 
selected sites with research and 
demonstration assistance from the 
Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation. 



BUDGET 

Continue all projects $93 $m 
through 1979-1980 
school year. 

High Intensity Education 7,om 
Demonstration 

Contingency and Research *6.5M 



•These are estimates based 
on very early experience. vo 
The exact Totals are 00 
uncertain . 



An interagency agreement, work 
Plan and research design were 
developed in fiscal 1978. 
The resources will be trans- 
ferred early in fiscal 1979 to 
CSA, Projects will be imple. 
mented beginning January 1979, 



The Community Services Adminis- 
tration will be transferred 
funds to subcontract with rural 
CAA's and CDC's; PmHA will make 
loan and housing stock commit- 
ments. 



$4.0M 



la 
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An interagency agreement , work 
plan and research design will be 
developed early in fiscal 1979. 
The resources will be transferred 
to HUD. Projects will be 
implemented before the second 
half of fiscal 1979. 

Successful CDC demonstrations 
will be continued for a phase-out 
period during fiscal 1979 with an 
emphasis on placement of 
participants 

A planning grant was pro- 
vided to the Wayne County 
prime sponsor in fiscal 
1978* Dam improvement 
will begin in fiscal 1979. 
Hydroelectric work would 
be implemented in 
fiscal 1980 if feasible. 

An interagency agreement will be 
developed early in fiscal 1979. The 
grantee will be selected and 
work will start by late 1979. 



The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will administer the pro- 
ject under the auspices of an intra- 
agency task force established to- 
handle the public housing upgrading 
strategy. Contracts will be signed 
with public housing authorities and 
tenant organizations in sample areas. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will continue to administer 
this project with an amendment to the 
current interagency agreement. 



The Department of Energy would work 
with OYP in assessing hydroelectric 
potential and in arranging financing 
for equipment if the hydroelectric 
generating potential exists. The 
Wayne County and Detroit prime sponsors 
will jointly operate the project 



The Department of Energy would take the 
lead through an interagency agreement 
with Department of Labor and the Community 
Services Administration. A single grantee 
would be selected. Department of Energy 
would contribute all weather i sat ion funds 
needed. Community Services Administration 
would contribute capital, Office of Youth 
Programs would pay for wages and supervision. 



rctionary Activity 



luation of projects 
>ped in fiscal 1978. 

rivate Sector 
datives Demon - 
:ration 



rporation for 
uth Enterprises 



tional Logitudinal 
rvey 



itinuous 
igitudinal 
ipower Survey 



Research projects in each of the 
identified subject areas in the 
1978 work plan will be funded 
when arrangements ire approved by 
OYP and when a research plan has 
also been approved. The major 
initiative in fisaj 1979 will be 
the wage subsidy experiments. 
There will be a special demon- 
stration of the "Social Bonus" 
concept. 

The Corporation will be fully 
funded subject to review of 
performance relative to its 
implementation plan. Enter- 
prises will begin early in 
fiscal 1979. 

The first questionnaire 
developed in fiscal 1978 will 
be applied in January and 
February 1979. Results will 
be processed quickly. There 
will be a sizeable pretest 
available early in fiscal 
1979 which may yield some 
general! zeable information. 

A small sample will be imple- 
mented for fiscal 1978 
enrollees. A more fully 
developed questionnaire will 
be applied in fiscal 1979. 



The Corporation for Public/Private 
Ventures will develop these projects 
and the research designs, it will 
also study many of the other private 
sector initiatives. This is simple a 
continuation of already agreed-upon 
arrangements. 



The Corporation for Youth Enterprises is 
jointly funded by CSA ( Labor and OKBE. 
An interagency agreement outlines the 
separate responsibilities, with CSA 
taking the lead. 

The Ohio State University Research Foundation 
SkWSif C<mtraCtlng f ° r this 



$6.5M 



1.5M 



H 
O 
O 
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This will be added to the ongoing survey by 
Westat and U.S. Bureau of Census. 
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th Service Experiment 
Rural Areas 



k Education Council 



ication Entit'^nent 
icher Demon? ion 



> Career Intent 
>gram 



scellaneoua 
ojects 



Planning would occur in the 
first hPlf of fiscal 1979 for 
implementation of the National 
Youth Service approach in a 
rural area. Implementation 
would begin in the spring of 
1979. 

Selected work education councils 
will continue to receive support. 
There will be a startup of a few 
nw projects in rural areas. 

Extensive conceptual design 
efforts were required in 
fiscal 1978. The implementation 
will presumably begin in mid- 
fiscal 1979. 

Another grantee will be 
sole '.ted to operate a Career 
Intern Prr an following the 
OX modal. There will be a 
special emphasis on Spanish- 
saving youth. The 
PI.ilade.lpUa prototype will 
also be refunded. 

The projects In thla category 
include Project Hope--an 
allied health training 
program— 'PUSH for Employment— 
a motivational and career 
education program for dis- 
advantaged youth— and the 
Texas Association of 
Developing Colleges outreach 
effort. 



Administrative arrangements for this 
project have not yet been decided. 



$2.0M 



The National Manpower Institute will 
provide national technical assistance 



Delivery agents and approaches have 
not yet been determined 



These projects are delivered by community 
based and minority organizations 



.7M 



S.OM 



2.0M 
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Diverse arrangements were made In 
fiscal 1978 for the operation of 
these projects 
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lemplary tn-School 
ncentive Grant 



national Education/ 
!TA Linkage Incentive 
'ants 



xed Income 
periments 



/enile Delinquency 
aatoent and 
•ventii 
lonsrr^tlon 

laway Vouth 
lonatretion 



eer Ladder Pro^r.p 



If possible, a competition will 
j! i? der 5 a J? n in the first half 
of fi.c.i 1979 for projects that 
will be developed over the re- 
mainder of the achool ymsr and 

i a s"-i r 98 £ r.e 1 h B o p o 1 r; a n ." r : iM ln the 

An interegency agreement will be 
developed and funds transferred 
to OE early in fiacal 1979. The 
grant competition will be in 
the Spring of 1979, 

The broad design parameters have 
already been established. P r i B e 
sponsors will be selected to 
develop progrems for funding in 
fiscal 1979 subject to approval 
of their research designs. There 
will be two in-school and two 
out-of-school experiments 

The design will be worked out 
by November 1979 and funding 
vill becin shortly. 



lis <'.teragency agreement, work 
plav» and research nrategy will 
by developed in earLy f isca i 
1979. Punic w;'.li je transferred 

A rlanning grant was provided 
n fiscal T978. A funding 
ieciaion will be made in 
November 1979. 



As in the 1978 effort, grsntees will 
llli HVl /5 r ° U8h 8 co "P«^ion, with 
" "V eBOn8tration '"Stance 

lllll de ? 1 ^ K Y ° UthVOrk ' Inc. The OYP 
share will be matched by $2.0 M from OE. 



Tha Office of Education will administer 

ducat LT" 88 P8rt ° f the vocational 
education program. The OYP contribution 
will be matched by $4, OH from OE. 

Selected prime sponaora will develop 

lllllX ! "SI* 1 * br08d P«»»«ers 
"tablished by the Office of Youth 
Programs. Regular formula funds will 
be used to support disadvantaged 
participants. 



The projects will be administered 
■»/ a variety 0 f offender treatment 
agwtlM including state agencies 
community based organizationa. 

2ES'S r nf r8n / OUld b ° Ministered by 
HEW s Division of Human Services under 

Jm^V 80 intera «" c y agreement 
with the Department of Labor. 

A consortium will be developed with 
administration of the grent throlgh 
an institution of higher education. 



$6.0M 



2.0M 



.OH 
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O 
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5.0M 



2.5M 



2.0M 
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Prime sponsors and delivery 
agents will be selected in 
early fiscal 1979 to develop 
programs for funding in 
fiscal 1979 subject to 
approval of their research 
designs. There will be three 
projects. 

Three sites will be selected. 
Planning funds will be provided 
for the design of projects 
with implementation early in 

1979. 

Each of these projects will 
be developed in fiscal 1979 
as resources become available. 



Selected prime sponsors or community 
based groups will develop proposals within 
broad parameters established by the Office 
of Youth Programs. An attempt will be made 
to draw from PSIP target sites. 



The Manpower Demonstration and Research 
Corporation will aid in the research 
aspects of this project through a modifica- 
tion of its existing contract with the 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research. 

Insofar as possible, these demonstrations 
would be designed and implemented by the 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research 
in the Employment and Training 
Administration. 



This will be designed early 
in fiscal 1979 with implementa- 
tion in the second half of the 
year. 

An interagency agreement 
and work plan will be developed 
early in fiscal 1979. The 
project will begin immediately. 

An interagency agreement and 
work plan will be developed 
with HEW early in fiscal 1979 
with grants carried out in early 
calendar year 1979. 



Administrative arrangements have not yet 
been determined. 



ACTION will administer the overall project 
with a subgrant to a CBO. 



FIPSE will administer this grant 
effort through its regular channels. 



Mearch and Evaluation 



chnical Assistance 



The projects would be implemented 
as feasible in fiscal 1979. n, e 
Conferences will be planned early 
in fiscal 1979 so that they can 
have a timely Upact. 

A detailed technical assistance 
plan will be developed for 
fiscal 1979. 



Insofar as possible, the research 
activities would be handled thrown 

om ' ™« *.SM transferred 
to ASPER will be subject to the 
approval by OYP of a knowledge develop- 
sent plan by ASPER. F 

These activities will be developed by 



$2.0M 



1.0M 



jonstrations 



Tograa Demonstrations 

d Services 
nstration 



The projects would be designed 
and sites selected in early 
fiscal 1979. interagency 
research coanittee would handle 
the design phase. 



Selected prime sponsors would be 
given planning monies early in 
fiscal 1979, and broad parameters 
would be established by the Office 
of Youth Programs in conjunction, 
in the case of the dropout 
reduction demonstration, with the 
Office of Education. The project 
would be implemented in the 
summer of 1979. There would be 4 
sites for the demonstrations. 
SPEDY discretionary resources will 
be used. 



The evaluation funded with YETP resources 
would be handled by OPER. The operational 
aspects would be handled by AgriKHnd 

^T r c iV h ° n***™ demonstration, 
and the ES in the transition services 
demonstration. YACC funds would be used 
tor this purpose. 



Selected prime sponsors would operate the 
project within agreed upon parameters. 



2. OH 
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Dropout Prevention Model Selected prime sponsors would be 

given planning monies early In 
fiscal 1979. OYP would work 
closely with OE In HEW. 



Upward Bound 



Design Alternatives 
Demonstrations 



Motivation and 
Enrichment Component 



Evaluation of SPEDY 



OYP will develop an Interagency 
agreement with OE. The program 
would be Implemented In the 
Summer of 1979. 

Four sites would be selected. 
SPEDY discretionary resources 
will be used. Selected prime 
sponsors would be given planning 
monies early In fiscal 1979. 

DeBign work would be completed In 
early fiscal 1979 for completion 
in the summer of 1979. An Inter- 
agency agreement would be 
developed with CSA SPEDY and CSA 
recreation money would be used. 

RFP's would be let In fiscal 1979 
to have the evaluation In place 
for the summer program. SPEDY 
discretionary funds would be used. 



Selected prime sponsors would 
operate the project within agreed 
upon parameters* 



The Office of Education would 
administer the program. 



Selected prime sponsors would 
operate the projects. 



A consortium of unions headed by 
the NFL PlayerB Association would 
operate the camps. The vocational 
exploration components would be 
handled under subcontracts. 



OPER would handle this evaluation. 



$2.5M 



2.0M 



3.0M 



1.5M 
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.5M 



Corps 

Job Corps Evaluations 
of New Components 



An ongoing evaluation of the 
Advanced Career Training Program 
In Junior Colleges will be 
initiated In-house during 
fiscal 1978 and continued In 
fiscal 1979. The other evalua- 
tions will be designed In 
fiscal 1979. 



Inaofar as possible, these evaluations 
will be completed In-house to save money. 
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Education Improvement 

Effort 

Vocational Impro.ement 

Effort 

Performance Assessments 



ong-Term Economic Impact 



orpsaember Surveys 



This will be designed and imple- 
ments in fiscal 1979. 

This will be undertaken late in 
fiscal 1979. 

An attempt will be made to 
initiate all these assessment 
projects in fiscal 1979. 



A decision will be made on 
another followup based on 
assessment of preliminary 
results. 

A survey instrument will be 
developed and tested in the 
first half of fiscal 1979. 
It will be implemented 
quarterly if it proves 
worthwhile. 



Job Corps will be responsible 
for this effort, 

Job Corps will be responsible 
for this effort. 

These studies will be carried out 
through regional contracts, in- 
house analysis and the use of 
dissertation candidates. It may 
be necessary to commission an 
outside group— such as one of 
the manpower institutional 
grantees— to coordinate and 
structure these studies. 

If commissioned, this could be 
operated by OPER through a modifi- 
cation of its existing contractor. 
($1N to be funded by OPER) 

Work will be carried out by Job 
Corps staff. 



ll.SM 
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tting Demonstrations 

gration of Youth 
ts 



•round VEP's 



er Ladder Program 



Plans will be developed jointly 
with a group of prime sponsors 
and public Interest group 
representatives early In fiscal 
1979 to be Implemented In the 
fiscal 1980 planning cycle. 
Funds from YCCIP, YETP and 
summer discretionary funds 
will be used to cover the 
demonstrations. 

The demonstration would take 
place in five locations. 

This was designed In fiscal 
1978 and will be Implemented, 
if approved, In fiscal 1979. 



The prime sponsors will operate 
this plan. There will be an 
evaluation design across all 
plans. 



HRDI & NAB would direct this program 
under a national contract. 

Private industry would operate this 
program under contract with Job Corps. 
($2. OH fiscal 1978 and $2.0M fiscal 
1979). 



SPEDY 

YETP 

YCCIP 



YETP 
SPEDY 



$1.0M 
1.0M 
.5M 



1.5M 
4.5M 



YETP 1.0M 
Job Corps 1.0M 
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t^°3SSiS J m P r ° Vement dem °nstrations will be adminis- 
1978 for signing early in fiscal 1979. There will b« no 

analysis beginning in fiscal 19 80. P 

The YACC enrichment component will be develoDed thrnnrrh 
an amendment to the existing DOL-Agricul£ure-?n Jrin? 9 
interagency agreement. Likewise , the YACC transition 

ladder demonstration will be developed in fiscal!?™ 

. u firo^ess. oeta prime sponsors will niau 
important role in the mixed incoL and p? v te vs Sublio 
sector employment demonstrations as thev did in ?h* P ^ 2 
services approaches in fi« M i Vqtq I ? • ln . the mix ed 

will h^TL • * esearch and demonstration projects 

wiihiS the ninfri nS °f ar / S P° ssible ^ OPER and ASPER 
witnin the Department of Labor. The Job Cores aaend* 

cSn?«ct s m ° S l ly ir h ° USe StUdi6S ' or aSendSS?s a ?o n existing 
ag n S» fS; J£ ^ tempt W Hf be made to f ind an -umbrella 
Stt™ J the more specific research projects The 
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In many of these programs, substantial developmental 
work has been completed in fiscal 1978 so that 
contracting and interagency transfers will occur early 
in fiscal 1979 and the projects can operate through a^ 
substantial portion of the year. The outlays/obligation 
ratio for fiscal 1979 discretionary projects will 
assuredly improve over the fiscal 1978 rate. 

Another critical issue is the balance of this knowledge 
development agenda in terms of the likely delivery agents. 
If lessons are to be integrated into ongoing CETA programs, 
prime sponsors must have a major role. Interagency 
approaches are most important where agencies other than 
the Department of Labor have major authority. YEDPA 
specifically mandates special consideration for 
community based groups. Finally, complicated research 
and demonstration approaches require rigorous analysis, 
a high level of technical expertise and neutrality about 
the outcome, suggesting the need for monitoring by 
analytical offices or intermediary groups. 

CETA prime sponsors will have an important design role 
in the mixed income experiments, supported work, the 
private vs. public employment demonstrations, and the 
summer program demonstrations, particularly the year- 
round approach. Procedures were developed in fiscal 
1978 so that all discretionary activities in prime 
sponsor areas would be integrated into local planning; 
where possible, projects would actively be administered 
through the sponsor even if the delivery agent were a 
community based group. For instance, under the 
exemplary in-school grants program, proposals may be 
initiated by any local education agency but they must 
be assessed and screened by the prime sponsor, and the 
contracting is done with the prime sponsor. 

Interagency linkages are particularly important in the 
public and rural housing community improvement demon- 
strations as well as the juvenile justice and runaway 
youth models. The post secondary institution in which 
demonstrations will be operated by FIPSE in HEW. The 
YACC interagency approach is required by law. HEW/DOL 
linkages are important where educational enrichment is 
being undertaken. 
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There will be another smaller round of eSnpSSJ iJ? ' 
^°^i nC ?5^ e grantS ' a * ain with ^e askance of 
Soup win £LtI! termed i ar r- The yo^h entrepreneurs^ 
!Sa?ioi L5S 1 \°P eratlons the Manpower Demon- ? 
in Research Corporation will continue its role 

operand Sro^h 5* Share of discretionary ictiviJy 

compa^d to SSal^Sa^Sn; 11 - ' ^° W8V ? r ' declin * 
pure research ISf V f emphasis is shifted from 
SiiiSS demonstratlon to more operationally- 

S^h.!! 1 ^? 8 an . exte nsive role for community based groups 
iSeS; in iInJ et i°? ary ac tivities. The ultimate leliJerf 
CM?t anS 55?,°f th I. Pr ^?^ tS are comm unity based groups. 

P u D a c d o ^ 

i°f™ Y based - E very effort will be made to utilize CBO's 

wen lfin 0 !^ 16 i n ^ imited scale ^emonstra^ons as 
wen as in research activities . 

aSfnda^l?? "* ? eali ""9 this challenging muiti-ts^. ed 

system ^"ining. Administration and toe 'S2 

system. However, with decreasing prioritv on the ouhlV^ 

this will be a comment for f^ca^s" 

« fiscal 1980, phased operation^ 2uK£" 

5 P lJing £ wSI F^LST *° repUcarin^lna 
IS* ft 2" 9 i h been iearned rather than initiatina 
additional projects other than those mentioned in Sis 
Plan which cannot be feasibly monitored in ?isca? Si!. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 
PAYOFF 



While the demonstration activities should justify them- 
selves in terms of the employment and training services 
they provide to youth most in need, the institutional 
changes and the targetting they achieve, the purpose of 
structuring these activities so carefully and implementing 
them so deliberately has been to learn as much as possible 
about the youth employment problem and how it can most 
effectively be alleviated. The most crucial issues for 
this knowledge development plan are therefore, what will 
be learned and when. Three of the four major YEDPA 

programs YETP, YCCIP and YIEPP — are authorized only 

through fiscal 1980. It is anticipated that by that time, 
many of the critical issues underlying youth policy will 
be resolved to a qreater degree so that major decisions 
can be made. For recommendations to be formulated and 
legislation passed by the end of fiscal 1980, these must 
be based on results which will be available at the latest 
by the fall of 1979. 

The preceding schedule for the implementation of 1979 
discretionary activities makes it quite apparent that 
there will only be limited information from these 
projects by this time. Even on a rapid implementation 
schedule, most will not complete a design and contracting 
until the end of the first quarter of fiscal 1979. The 
results of the first half year's operations can hardly 
be tabulated and analyzed by the end of 1979 and only 
interim process findings will be available reflecting 
mainly the start-up difficulties. Most of the informa- 
tion yield for the end-of-1979 decisions will have to 
come from projects implemented in fiscal 1978. Here, 
too, the findings are limited to early results and 
developments rather than long-term impacts. 

Obviously, "knowledge development" and resulting policy 
formulation must be a continuing process. The knowledge 
development payoff of research, evaluation and demonstra- 
tion activities launched in fiscal 1978 and 1979 will 
continue for years into the future. Decisions cannot 
always wait, however, and it is critical to determine 
what will be available within different time horizons. 
The following analysis seeks to determine for each 
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key issue the information which will be available from 



(i) 

(2) 



Available by December 1978 for submission 
in a March 1979 report to Congress. 

< ,-^M™i e inL December 1979 for submission 
in March 19 80 report to Congress and for 

use in policy deliberations concerning 
legislation past fiscal 1980. 



(3) Available sometime after December 1979. 
A Matrix of Issues, Information Sources 

l88Ue l ' The impacts of employmen t and training B »™< 

on scnool retention and completioT^ -* — 

Time Period 1. 

*' Tl!^ En ^ tlem ! nt Dro 9 ram data will yield some 
indication of the return-to-school rate and 
the immediate dropout reduction impact of the 
program. This, however, will reflect the 
impacts of operations after one semester and 
one summer, it will be based on school data 

^™L tha V Urvey data which wil1 yield more 
accurate net impact measures, it will not 
reflect planned 19/9 imprints in alternative 
education programs. 

b. The funded reviews of previous studies will 
indicate the impacts of past programs on 
school retention and completion. 



c. 



P reliminar y evaluation of the Job Corps 
ACT program in junior and community colleges 
should indicate whether the economically and 
educationally disadvantaged youths who enter 
Job Corps can effectively participate in 
post-secondary education. This will, however, 
reflect only 9 months of experience in the 
program. 
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d. The quality of academic credit for work 
experience has a direct impact on school 
completion to the extent it fulfills 
graduation requirements. The process 
evaluations of YETP and YCCIP will yield 
some early indications of the prevalence 
of academic credit arrangements. Review 
of plans for fiscal 1979, will indicate 
the number of youth for whom arrangements 
are anticipated. The background papers 
from the Exemplary In-School grants in 
this academic credit subject area will 
indicate different approaches and the 
applications will suggest the state of 
the art > 

Time Period 2. 

a. A full 18 months of operations of the 
Entitlement sites can be assessed. There 
should be a much better fix on how many 
youth return to school or stay in school 
as a result of job guarantees. However, 
the follow-up survey of Entitlement areas 
cannot be completed in time to get 
precise estimates of net impact. The 
same rough and ready techniques will be 
used as in the previous year, but the 
impact of the programs should be more 
noticeable. 

b. The CLMS follow-up will yield data on the 
numbers and characteristics of student- 
participants who complete or drop out. 
Analysis of this data may provide some in- 
sight into the interaction between programs 
and outcomes. 

c. The Exemplary In-School Grant competition 
in the subject area "Retention of the 
long-term dropout" will yield indications 
of the state of the art and the research 
papers related to the effort should give 
an indication of the dimensions of dropout 
problems and what we know about solving 
them. 
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d. The Job Corps Education Improvement 
Effort background study should provide 
data on the reasons for dropping out of 
regular schools and the factors behind 
GED completion in Job Corps. 

e. Preliminary Career Intern Program 
results should indicate whether the 
replicated projects are having the same 
completion rates as the original CIP 
model in Philadelphia. Since this was 
so carefully studied, simulations should 
be possible. 

f. The process study of the In-School 
Apprenticeship Initiatives should in- 
dicate the completion and return to 
school- rate of youths who participate 

in this program, again by rough and ready 
measures . 

g. Many prime sponsor knowledge development 
agendas called for tests of this question. 
Surveys of the results should give some 
indication of their experience. 

h. The results of the exemplary-in-school 
grant in the academic credit subject 
area will suggest whether credit for work 
experience can make a meaningful contribution 
to school completion. The process 
evaluations of YETP & YCCIP should indicate 
how many youths have received academic 
credit. 

Time Period 3. 

a. Research for the Entitlement program is 
designed to determine the impacts on 
school retention and completion, as well 
as the long-term impacts of retention and 
completion on future employability . The 
impacts on dropout return after one and 
one-half years of operation, should be 
available early in 1980. It will take 
several years to determine the effects 
of multi-year entitlements. However, 
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as far as is possible through a large 
scale structured demonstration, the 
question should be answered. Moreover, 
the results of the educationally 
enriched entitlement experiment should 
indicate whether extra investments in 
education in addition to the job 
guarantee pay off in terms of increased 
school return by dropouts as well as 
retention and completions. 

The SPEDY demonstrations with work vs. 
services emphases and with special 
efforts for the dropout prone, as well 
as the rigorous impact assessment of 
SPEDY, should indicate whether summer 
employment does have or can have a 
significant impact on return to school 
rates • 

The Career Intern Program assessment 
should provide indications whether this 
alternate education approach emphasizing 
employability development increases 
retention and completion to the same 
extent as the CIP prototype. 

A comprehensive evaluation of the Job 
Corps junior college program will indi- 
cate the ability of Job Corps to 
participate in advanced education. The 
Educational Improvement Effort will 
determine the best alternate means to 
promote educational gains and hence GED 
completion among less advanced corps- 
members. 

The CLMS follow-ups will provide a wealth 
of information about the effects of 
different types of interventions on the 
school completion rates of different types 
of youths. 

Over the long-run, the National 
Longitudinal survey, with a format de- 
veloped specifically to address the 
problems of economically disadvantaged 
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h. 



youth and to determine the impacts of 
program interventions, will be able to 
yield a good picture of all the factors 
related to school completion, particularly 
the effect of employment and training 
services. 

The results of the exemplary in-school 
grants for dropouts should indicate 
whether completion rates can be improved 
and whether more youth can be attracted 
back into schools. 

The incentive grants for post- secondary 
institutions have the aim of providing 
economically disadvantaged participants 
in youth programs the opportunity to 
complete remedial education and to go 
on to junior and community college. The 
results which will be largely demonstra- 
tions of the feasibility vs. alternatives, 
will be available by 1980. 

i. The education entitlement voucher experi- 
ment will over several years indicate 
whether tl.e GI bill entitlement will 
encourage increased participation by 
economically disadvantaged youth in post- 
secondary education. 

I88ue 2 * The School -to-work transition process and ways 
it can be improved — 

Time Period 1. 

a. A preliminary evaluation of work-education 
councils will shed some light on the 
effectiveness of these institutions. 

o. The background papers for the exemplary-in- 
school grant focusing on occupational 
information and counselling will suggest 
what we know about this subject and the 
state of the arts. The competition will help 
identify model programs which may be 
effective in achieving school to work 
transition. 
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c. All other information available at this 
time will deal with progress in 
implementing demonstration programs such 
as the school- to-work transition 
demonstration. 

Time Period 2. 

a. The initial CLMS follow-up will provide 
information on the programmatic and 
personal factors associated with success- 
ful transition from school into the labor 
market # although most of the early results 
will be heavily weighted by start-up 
phases of the programs as well as by the 
results for early terminees. 

b. The results of the 6-month follow-up of 
participants in the school-to-work 
transition demonstration should yield a 
reasonable picture of the effectiveness 
of alternative approaches, although the 
results may not be fully available until 
March 1980. 

The entry/exit measures will certainly 
be available and should indicate the 
effectiveness of different approaches 
and delivery agents for in-school 
transition services* 

c. The knowledge development activities 
associated with the exemplary in-school 
grants for occupational information and 
private sector involvement should yield 
assessments concerning in-program benefits 
as well as limited follow-up. The 
results will suggest what approaches 
leave youth better prepared for and with 
better entree into the world of work. This 
will be a demonstration of the feasibility 
of alternatives more than a rigorous 
empirical test. 
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d. The preliminary findings of the survey 
of occupational information presentation 
mJtS 6 secondary level funded through 
NOICC should be available by this time 

to indicate what is provided to secondary 
students. 1 

e. The early results of the citizen involve- 
ment demonstration should suggest whether 
volunteers can aid youth in the transition 
process. 

f . The viability of work education councils ' 
without national office support will be 
determined in the short-run, as well as the 
number of such institutions developed by 
CETA prime sponsors. 

g. A process evaluation of the in-school 
apprenticeship initiatives will indicate 
by this time the major efforts of the 
first round of projects in moving youths 
into apprenticeship positions from school. 

Time Period 3. 

a. The Entitlement program will yield a great 
deal of evidence about the school- to-work 
transition process of participants. This 
will suggest whether guaranteed employment 
during the school years anu greater 
education ease the transition, and the 
types of youth for which the impacts are 
greatest. 

b. The National Longitudinal Survey will yield 
voluminous information about the transition 
process. Preliminary conclusions can be 
drawn once the first tvo years of interviews 
are completed so that transit- on problems 
can be assessed. Particular important 
will be an improved pictur, of how program 
participation occurs -i^ividuals over 
this transition period., 3ince little is 
known about multiple interventions. 
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c. The CLMS will provide a good deal of 
information about the characteristics of 
participants and programs which lead to 
future success. It will help determine 
whether the Career Employment Experiences 
offered under YETP have any different impact 
than traditional in-school programs. 

d. Evaluations of the in-school apprenticeship 
initiative will indicate the viability of 
this approach in easing the school to work 
transition. 

e. The exemplary in-school grants program, 
particularly its focus areas related to 
occupational information, private sector 
involvement, and new forms of career 
induction, will yield impact information 
as well as research on the state-of-the 
art, model programs and how- to-do-it 
guides. 

f . The experiments with saturation occupational 
information and with alternative forms 

of occupational information will indicate the 
actual and potential impacts of better infor- 
mation on easing the transition process. 

g. The Vocational Education/CETA Linkage grants, 
the SPEDY-Upward Bound Demonstration, and the 
Incentive grants for the Involvement of Post 
Secondary Institution will demonstrate ways 

in which the barriers between the education and 
employment and training systems can be bridged. 

Issue 3. The productivity and meaningf ulness of work 
experience and how tney can be improved — 

Time Period 1. 

a. On-site assessments will consider supervision, 
worksite discipline, hours and characteristics 
of work. The purpose is to provide more 
Information about what actually is going on, 
particulary the incidence of unsupervised or 
unstructured work environments. Assessment 
will be included in the YETP and YCCIP process 
studies, in-house site evaluations of year round 
and summer programs, as well as the special 
analyses of worksites for year-round and summer 
programs. 
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b. Work evaluation methodologies will be 
developed and applied in a sample of 
YETP, YCCIP and YACC sites. Preliminary 
results will be available for estimating 
supply price values. Additionally, 
Agriculture and Interior will report 
their estimates of the value of work out- 
put under YACC. 

c. Model work programs and components will be 
identified, including an assessment of 
union sponsored programs. An extensive 
catalogue of alternative work settings for 
youth will be developed. 



Time Period 2. 



d. 



Evaluations of the Ventures in Community 
Improvement and the HUD-CDC demonstration 
projects will permit comparisons between these 
and regular community improvement project 
worksites. An attempt will be made in all 
these cases to assess the value of output. 

The Entitlement research includes estimates 
of the value of output from the in-school 
and summer jobs. The process evaluation will 
indicate the types of work being done and will 
permit comparisons between private sector and 
public sector jobs in terms of skill levels, 
occupational areas and the like. 

The work valuation of YETP, YCCIP and YACC 
should be completed and a methodology 
developed for prime sponsor usage in making 
rough and ready assessments of productivity, 

Assessment of the outcomes for severely dis- 
advantaged youthful participants in existing 
supported work projects will yield some 
indication whether the special arrangements 
produced noticeable benefits relative to other 
work experience approaches. 
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Time Period 3. 

a. The National Longitudinal Survey will clarify 
the relationship between employment in the 
transition period and future employability ; 
specifically, with its focus on economically 
disadvantaged youth and program participation, 
it should be possible to tell whether work 
experience slots are as useful as other forms 
of employment. 

b. The entry/exit and follow-up results of the 
private sector/public sector demonstration 
should indicate whether or in what ways randomly 
assigned youth benefit more from private then 
public sector jobs. 

c. The summer evaluation and demonstrations will 
indicate the type of jobs which have the greatest 
impact on youth, as well as testing job rotation 
and dispersed vs. project assignments. 

d. The follow-up impacts of the Ventures in Community 
Improvement Project compared with traditional 
community improvement approaches will indicate 
whether it is worth the investment and extra 
costs to seek to establish all the linkages 

and extra supervision in the model. 

e. The supported work experiment will be assessed 
relative to a sample of conventional work 
experience projects. This will provide 
another indication whether specially structured 
jobs with supportive arrangements will have a 
commensurate impact on future employability. 

f. The long-term comparative effects of private vs. 
public sector employment under Entitlement can 
be determined from the data which will be 
collected. Earlier, there will be evidence 

of the impacts on completion rates, job retention 
and the like. 

g. The job restructuring experiment and the private 
sector initiatives will suggest the viability of 
new jobs which can be created, developed or 
restructured. 
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2 \l l ° ? ousin 9 Demonstration will suggest 

^^aJL^^-.K"??"" assi *ned in teaml or 
integrated with adult work crews, as well as 
the types of work they can most effectively 
perform in the public housing setting. 

ISSUe 4 * The relative benefits of "sweat" vs "service" 

and the latter human r esource de velopment ~ — 

Time Period 1. 

*' ?c2lp r °?APP ^^ Uati ° nS ° f YETP ' Entitlement, 
YCCIP, YACC will suggest the degree that the 

apo?oSch e s ePr ? Sent ' °V he ave «ge, different 
?E?P anS l^il, 9en ? ral Illative direction, 
and in Ihoot^ 61116 ^ encoura ^ job enrichment 
and in school treatments while YCCIP and YACC 



, — winw*i wo wiiiic i uuif ana YACC 

JK a ?i 2S nard " ork and treatment mostly out- 
latlrZl SC 5°°i settin 9- " judgments are to 
d?™™! ""Ju 5 y com P ari ng the results of these 
programs, the degree of difference in practice 
must be determined. practice 

b * I?!,^ ml ? acts of national VEPs, local VEPs and 

tit™ an" 31 f an be com P a "d based upon 

entry and exit tests for participants. This 
will indicate whether "enriched" work expedience 

exDsri-n^ P° S - tiVe impaCt than ""Sular? worJ 
experience during the summer. 

Time Period 2. 

a. The early entry/exit impacts of the Service Mix 
Alternatives Demonstration will be available 
worTn^ 9 the , diff «ential effects of work vs. 

se f vi <=es vs. service programs for 
randomly assigned economically disadvantaged 
ESS" <- he follow " u P s "ill not, however be 
ready, to assess effects on future employability . 

b * ^on n J ry :f Xit 5 esu l ts of the SPEDY enriched 
demonstration should be available suggesting 

S^?! r y ° Uth Wh ° P artic iPate in a significant 
chfnifJ com P°nent along with work have different 
changes than those concentrating on work alone 
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c. CLMS data for the first wave follow-up of 

YCCIP and YETP participants may permit comparisons 
of the two approaches for similar types of youth. 
The differences are significant to the extent 
that more services are emphasized for these 
youth under YETP than YCCIP. 

Time Period 3. 

a. The follow-up results of the Service Mix 
Alternatives Demonstration should yield a 
good picture of the comparative benefits 
and costs of alternative approaches for 
serving economically disadvantaged out-of- 
school youth, i.e. whether enrichment pays off. 

b. The Juvenile Delinquency Demonstration results 
will suggest whether work, service, or a 
combination of work and service approaches 
will have a greater impact on trouble-prone 
youth, both in terms of increasing employability 
and reducing criminal involvement. 

c. The Public Housing Demonstration will be part 
of a broader anti-crime program in public 
housing. LEAA money will be used for service 
opportunities which employ youth as well as 
for hardware investments in projects- The 
result should be some general indications 
about the best ways to reduce crime. 

d. The enriched YACC program results can be 
compared to the regular program through the 
impact evaluation to determine whether there 
is a differential impact to justify the added 
costs. 

e. The results from educationally enriched 
Entitlement sites can be compared with 
regular sites to determine whether like youth 
benefit in the long term from the extra 
education and supportive services. 

Issue 5. Testing Alternative delivery mechanisms and 

approaches — (The private sector initiatives 
and the program integration efforts discussed 
subsequently are also tests of alternative 
approaches) • 
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Time Period 1. 



a. Process evaluations of the alternative 
Community Improvement discretionary 
approaches- the HUD-CDC Demons tration, 
VICI and the Railroad Project — will 
suggest the success of different agents 

r"esu?tfw?n e h in the «tart-up phases. The 
results will be more descriptive and 
classificatory then analytical because 
the experience will still be limited. 

b. The school- to-work transition process 

S a ihf i?5! Wil1 yield evi dence of success 
of the different deliverers in instituting 
their programs. y 

c. The process evaluation of YETP and YCCIP 
will seek to determine whether there are 

6 J enceS in the tv P es of y° uth served 
and the characteristics between projects 
operated by CBO's and those operated by 
public agencies. * 

d ' Jl;V" ect iveness of nonprofit intermediaries 
in aiding demonstration activity will be 
constantly monitored. By December 1978, it 
should be possible to report on the success 
of this approach as contrasted to conventional 
levies'? 1 Pr ° Cedures in m ° u "ting demonstration 

6 * 3??n P ^ eSS evalu ations and end-of-year reports 
Itil ^-If the types of knowledge develop- 
ment activities being carried out at the local 

Jill h3?? Prime s ? ons °«' authority. aS' 
will help in assessing the effectiveness of 
this approach to nationally designed and 
implemented demonstrations. 

f. The Entitlement program with its job 

guarantee and year-round treatment approach 
is, itself, a test of an alternative approach 

iobs ? aSibi ^ itV n ° f creati *S enough meSiSgfSl 
»n??<-? employ large number of youths in 
entitlement areas, and to handle the massive 

e£d of U 1978 ' Wl11 be determine * by the 
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Time Period 2. 

a. The school-to-work transition services 
demonstration should yield a good picture 
of the comparative effectiveness of 
different deliverers and approaches, at 
least as measured by costs, service mixes 
and entry/exit impacts. 

b. Job Corps tracking of participants in the 
ACT junior college program will indicate 
whether this is an effective supplement 
to existing operations. Likewise, 
assessment of the performances of centers 
operated by CBO's, Indian groups, prime 
sponsors and minority firms will indicate 
their comparative performance in the 
start-up phase of center operations. The 
cost effectiveness of union operated training 
programs within Job Corps will also be assessed. 

c. The short-term impacts of the alternative 
community improvement approaches should be 
determinable, particularly costs, productivity, 
dropout rates and in-program changes. The 
follow-up results will be available in only 

a limited number of cases. 

d. The impacts of Entitlement on local economies, 
the feasibility of the idea, the costs and 
innovative approaches will be demonstrated by 
December 1979. 

e. The effectiveness of nonprofit intermediaries 
will be better understood, particularly their 
ability to serve the umbrella function of 
integrating disparate activities within broad 
subject areas. 

f. By the end of the period, it should be possible 
to determine the output of prime sponsors 1 
knowledge development efforts as well as their 
effectiveness in developing nationally designed 
projects in which prime sponsors were given a 
lead role. It should be possible to determine 

the types of research, evaluation and demonstration 
activities prime sponsors are able to deliver. 
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2 \£ IP ex P erienc * will suggest the effectiveness 
of the alternative education approach and 
whether it can be replicated. The results will 
be mainly focused on operational effectiveness. 

h. The Job Corps Educational Improvement Effort 

Hi i-?i a SOn,e early evi dence about the impacts 
of different approaches on educational gain 

eduSaiio" P ° Ut ratSS ' and attitudes to ward an 
Time Period 3. 

*' 2li r ^ jlt V £ .. t 5! Educationa l Voucher experiment 
will iU .i .sL whether this is an effective way to 
enric follow through on work experience 

progran.o 

b. Oyer the long-run, the effectiveness of 

alternative schools will be tested. The inclusion 

Shethl^ 6 ;?" ° ther than ° IC in CIP will indicate 
2l?K deliverers can also be varied. There 
win oe an attempt to compare these nationally 

Snde?^E?p eff ° rt3 Wlth th ° Se deve l°P ed locally 

c The Citizen Participation demonstration will be 
compared with regular placement services and 
with the Dob search skills approach in order 
to determine the best way to secure jobs for 
youths . 

d. There can be comprehensive evaluations of the 
relative effectiveness of prime sponsors in 
knowledge development activities, of nonprofit 

JSSr^S 1 ;^- 8 ln research and of Prime sponsor, 
CBOs and Indian groups in managing Job Corps 

e. The effectiveness of the military, junior 
college, industry work experience and other 
new program options in the Job Corps can be 
assessed relative to the cost-effectiveness of 
regular operations. 



f . 



The various community improvement approaches and 
nnit7 er ? a ^ en ts used under the railraod projects, 
public housing based effects, direct federal - 
CDC neighborhood improvements, the rural aged/ 
youth proDect and the low-head dam effort will 
be comparea in terms of costs, feasibility and 
impacts on enrollees and the communities. 
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g. The Job Corps Educational Improvement Effort 
will determine the longer-term impacts of 
different education approaches on education 
gains and future employability . 

h. Comparisons between urban and rural community 
youth service experiments will aid in 
determining whether different approaches are 
necessitated by differing conditions in rural 
areas. 

i. A variety of entrepreneurship approaches will 
be tes'ied rangirg from the large scale 
Corporation for Youth Enterprises to smaller 
Projects under the Private Sector Initiatives 
as well as otner school-based projects under 
the Exemplary In-School Grant program. The 
effectiveness of the overall concept, as well 

as the alternative approaches and the feasibility 
of different business ventures will be tested. 

Issue 6. Longer term benefits to employment and training 
programs for youth - 

Time Period 1. 

a. A comprehensive evaluation of Job Corps based 
upon a 6-month follow-up of participants will 
yield a good picture of the success of 
participants and the important factors. 

b. The theoretical studies concerning long-term 
follow-up and choice of control groups will be 
assessed in the papers presented in the 
Conference on Employment Statistics and Youth. 

Time Period 2. 

The impact measures for in-program benefits 
in the different demonstrations will be compared 
to the follow-up results to determine whether 
there is a correlation and to make a validity 
check on the projection of long-term effects by 
short-term impacts. 

Time Period 3. 

a. The NLS will have a variety of questions about 
program participation — much more detailed 
than the previous National Longitudinal survey. 
It will also be focused on economically dis- 
advantaged youth so that a large population 
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will be participants. This should yield as 
good information as is possible about the 
impact of government interventions. 

b. The relatively untapped data from the survey 
of the class of 1972 will be examined to 
determine whether in-school activities, includ- 
ing participation in employment and training 
programs, have made a difference over the longer 
run. This will yield a four-year follow-up. 

c The CLMS will have a 12-month follow-up of 

youth who participate in YETP and YCCIP. The 
questionnaire is being expanded to yield more 
information about participants and their attitudes. 
It should be possible from this data to time 
the motivation process and the correlation 
between changes in attitudes and behavior and 
the outcomes. 

d. The Entitlement cohort will be followed for 
an extended period if feasible to determine 
the long-range impacts of job guarantees and 
increased school completion. 

ISSUG 7 * Performance measures and participant characteristics 

i.e. how to measur e impacts and ho w tn ^ r^n^' A, 

different subgroups — ' 

Time Period 1. 

a. Attempts will be made to standardize some 

questions on the CLMS and the NLS, as well as 
in the survey instruments used in other demon- 
strations, so that in the future the findings 
can be integrated. 



b. 



A survey of noneconomics impact measures has 
been completed and applied to job Corps. 

The CLMS has been supplemented to provide 
increased characteristic information as well 
as more refined impact information. 

The pre-test of the NLS questionnaire will be 
examined to determine significant differences 
between subgroups which need to be further 
explored. 
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Time Period 2. 

a. Simple measures of dropout likelihood will 

be developed for the SPEDY dropout prevention 
demonstration. They will be applied to assess 
results . 

b. The Job Corps EIE will seek to identify 
potential early terminees * n orde ? to give 
them extra assistance. A matrix will be 
developed for predicting success in Job Corps. 

c. A range of alternate measures will be developed 
and tested which can be used by prime sponsors 
in assessing local youth program performance. 
The purpose will be to simplify the tests which 
already exist. 

d. The CLMS will yield evidence about the 
characteristics of youth who succeed and who 
do not. Most of the information in this 
period will be early termination findings. 

e. A simplified tool for valuing the supply price 

of work output will be developed for prime sponsor 
use. 



Time Period 3. 



a A set of simple potential impact measurement 
tools will be recommended for prime sponsors 
for the regular programs. Technical assistance 
materials will be developed for more sophisticated 
local knowledge development efforts. 

b. The NLS will help isolate the factors contributing 
to successful employ ability development. 

c It will be determined in the case of Job Corps 
and SPEDY whether special preventative efforts 
pay off for eligible youth spotted as having 
particular problems. 

issue 8. Costs and potentials of fully employing youth — 

Time Period 1. 

a The early Entitlement progress can be compared 
with universe of need levels estimated in the 
Entitlement applications, as well as with previous 
program funding levels in the designated areas, 
to get a preliminary indication of the expansion 
which is possible for in-school programs. This 
total must be considered a minimum because it 
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c. 



is likely that the utilization rate of the 
grantee will increase with time. 

The results of the Conference on Employment 

pe?spIcii C ve a ?L Y ? Uth aSSS ? S from a SSSSc.1 
perspective the issues raised in mea^nr-i 

un^pioyment and estimating ?he averse If 
need for programs. 

A t heo "t ical . analysis based on gross-flow 
tULZl 11 e ? timate employment impact. ?he 
parameters in the simulation model will be 

"creSses^ SpSCified as Program'expe-rience 



Time Period 2. 



The data system for all ETA programs will be 
carefully examined to determine double- count ina 
inl e X r °? ram transfe «* and actual expendiSu^el 
is es^nS/Jn" l° T ^ Uth - This inSS£5S' 

iJll"! likiii f!r iBla * ln9 present impacts as 
weii as likely future impacts. Evidence inrfir.*^., 

determine whether youth are continuing to be 
served under other segments of CETA 

the end of the period should be accurate enouah 
to make fairly detailed estimates. 9 

Serv?^ na c i0n ° f Entitl ement and Youth Community 
tftlXt 5 ^"cuse, N.Y., should indicate Se Y 

°l guaranteeing jobs for both in-schSo\ 
and out-of-school youth. ± 



Time Period 3. 



a. 
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b. The Youth Community Service in rural areas 

will suggest the feasibility of the same concept 
in an area where there is not a developed social 
infrastructure . 

c. The public housing demonstration will test the 
job guarantee concept within specific housing 
projects in order to determine how much youth 
really want to work. 

d. The job search demonstration should help to 
determine the reasons youth accept or do not 
accept jobs, and will help distinguish between 
frictional and structural unemployment. 

Issue 9. Private sector involvement and impacts 

Time Period 1. 

a. Concept papers, research designs and initial 
contracting will be developed for a coordinated 
set of tests of various private sector initiatives. 
There will be no results in this period although 
the background papers will be available. 

b. The participation levels of private sector 
employers in the Entitlement program where full 
wage reimbursement is allowable will be assessed 
including characteristics of jobs. 

c. The summer VEP's program — both national and 
locally directed components — will be tested 
relative to SPEDY in order to determine whether 
there are significant impacts justifying the 
costs of working with the private sector. 

d. Labor union operated programs, particularly 
those under YCCIP, will be evaluated to determine 
the impacts on youth and to develop program 
models. 

Time Period 2. 

a. The survey of employer attitudes towards youth 
should be completed to determine impediments to 
employment in the private sector and how they 
have changed. 
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b. 



c. 



d. 



SrtfrTiiJi. ? ex ? erience with Entitlement 
anSi i?* S Wh ° a ^ e in both Private sector 
and public sector jobs. Dropout rates, job 
changing and other impacts can be examined. 

The effectiveness of Private Industry Councils 
in serving youth will be monitored Louncils 

^ ocess evaluation of the first-round in- 
school apprenticeship program should be completed, 

the?e w??! 6 ^ 1 ^ t n " SCh ° o1 9 rant Program, 
there will be a developed concept paper on 

SiS? SSCt0r involvem ^t with P schoo?s and 
?nnfn^ 0n - ThS Preliminary results of the 
incentive grants can be assessed, particularly' 
the m-program benefits. i-many 



Time Period 3. 
a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



There will be structured assessments of (1) 

liSfSS ^ PSS ° f Pre-employment services 
leading to private sector employment, (2) 

and'ri.L 5 e ?=f tl0n ° f transactional cost 
^J"* 8 ' and (5) ^ subsidy alternatives, 

^he soSL P ^n a ? SSCt0r initiatives demonstration. 
Tne social bonus concept is among the wage 
subsidy notions to be tested. 

Under the exemplary in-school grant program, 
both youth entrepreneurship and private sector 
involvement will be tested. For each there 
will be a set of demonstration projects with 
shared evaluation designs. 

The Entitlement program results will yield 
^vidence on what happened over the long-run 
sectors? empl ° yed in the public and private 

The public sector/private sector demonstration 
So LaH d KI? WhSther ra ndomly assigned you£h 
do much better in the private sector according 
to entry/exit tests and short duration followups. 

The Corporation for Youth Enterprise will test 
SSsSSSSf e ntre P reneurship where there is 
for t funding and technical assistance 

for large scale enterprises. The results of 
wi?T "I 3 ? ?? Y ° Uth involvement demonstration 
of ih?t £~ Y a t sessed to determine the validity 
of this approach on a smaller scale. Y 
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f . The Public Information Demonstration will test 
whether youth employment can be stimulated by 
providing better information and seeking to 
market youth and youth programs. In particular, 
the usage of tax credits in demonstration sites 
can be explored. 

g. The job restructuring demonstration will provide 
another perspective on the question of the 
potential impact of job redesign on the total 
number of jobs for youth in any given labor 
market. 

Issue 10. Enrollment mix in employment and training programs - 

Time Period 1. 

a. Targeting under the four YEDPA programs will 

be carefully assessed in the process evaluations 
of these programs. 

b. End-of-year reports on mixed income experiments 
developed by prime sponsors will yield some 
early indications whether disadvantaged youth 
benefit from participation alongside the non- 
disadvantaged. 

Time Period 2. 

a. A comprehensive evaluation of local mixed income 
experiments will yield a more accurate fix on 
those which are actually of a scale to provide 
dependable policy conclusions. 

b. The impact of the ACT junior and community 
college program on center operations in terms 
of its draw on the leadership cohort will be 
assessed. It will also asress whether economically 
disadvantaged Job Corps participants can "make 

it" in the college setting. 

c Job Corps evaluations of outcome based on racial, 
demographic and other factors in centers will 
yield some indications of the effects of mixing. 
The results of the enrollee survey may also be 
used in this regard. 
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d. 



i n 



of need. 
Time Period 3. 
a. 



SPEofwi^f* 81 ^ VS Pr ° ject demonstration 
SPEDY will determine whether youth work •-«.•> 

which they usually interact more with a 

The assessment of characteristics of «-» * 
different income cohorts win suaaet/?^*, r ° m 

of need ex P ansion ^ the defined universe 



c . 



d. 



The large-scale, nationally-directed mixed in™- 

S:SSii! J 111 i»««t. whether ?here are'any" 
J • benefits to disdavantaged youth from 

o? Sf atl ° n ^ lth the ^disadvantaged. si?e 
of the experimental and control groups, as well 

SiS*^ 90 ; Sf thS evalu ation, should 'y^ld 
quite dependable results. r a 

The supported work demonstration will carefullv 
test whether youth with special needs be"f i£ * 
more from assignments under adults, from 

The Public Housing Demonstration will also 

W 5 6 ^ er YOUth benefit from working 

with adults or in youth crews. wording 



ssue 11. 
Time Period 1. 




a. 



b. 



Most of the demonstration projects related to 
this issue required extensive design Onlv 

fiscai e !978r ental W ° rk C ° Uld be --Ple?ed y in 

AdvfniiH 1 ? 31 " 7 ev !l lu ! ltion °f the Job Corps 
Advanced Career Training Program in Junior 
and Community Colleges will be completed 
^ ™ I - n9 whether corpsmembers will be able 
to continue on to get a diploma. The results 
will include only the first half year in the 
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program, but this suggest the practicality of 
the idea. 

Time Period 2. 

The demonstration projects with a long-term 
focus will be implemented. Startup experience 
anrt eirly participant experience may suggest 
vrhenVier the approaches make sense. Detailed 
program descriptions can be provided but little 
more . 

Time Period U. 

a. The dob Corps advanced programs can all be 
assessed in terms of whether the extra inyestment 
and longer treatment is warranted by the increased 
employment and earnings over the long-run. The 
advanced programs include the ACT junior and 
community college effort, an advanced automotive 
training program organized by UAW, the petroleum 
industry advanced training program, another in 
maritime skills, and finally, the military program 
which seeks to help youth who would otherwise be 
rejected from the military and to also direct 
them toward better career tracks within the 
military. 

b. The Career Ladder program will test whether Job 
Corps participants can complete a 2-year cycle 
of training and employment with guaranteed jobs 

as computer customer engineers at the end of the road. 
It will also follow up to determine long-run 
impact on employment and earnings. 

c. The incentive grant program for post-secondary 
institutions will suggest whether they can 
encourage economically disadvantaged youth to 
participate in remedial efforts and then to 
continue on to get an Associate Arts or even 
more advanced degree. 

d. Upward Bound in Business will test whether 
economically disadvantaged youth can be "adopted 
by businesses and given a structured progression 
of education and work assignments which will 
lead over time to guaranteed, high-paying jobs 
with career potential. It will be 1981 before 
the first round of participants complete the 2- 
year program and several years after that before 
it can be determined whether they have advanced 
on a new career track. 
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relucts 2?n nal Entitlement Voucher demonstration 
1 de termine whether short-term 
asa 0 J! s : work experience programs ca n 
serve as a basis for increased education and 
subsequently increase employment and earnSgs. 

f. The extension of the Entitlement program -'n 

SSiESI ? ltSS Sh °^ d allow ^rtain ?5S?h ?o be 
IS 11 wifH 1( \ thr ° u ^ age 19/ m doing 
1%L> • 1 be lm P orfc ant to try to build in 
some in-program progressions, it can then be 
determined whether it is beneficial have this 
continuity of treatment. ls 

g * de?ai?ed°SuL^ ngitUdinal SurVey with "ore 
detailed questions on program particiDation 

should provide a bettef ticking on £h2 fr- 
action of programs over time since many 

mu??Sri ly . diSadVantaged youth e*PerLnce 
multiple participation. 

h. The Second Chance Demonstration will work with 
youth who would otherwise have dropped out of 
employment and training. programs, again ?ry?nq 
to increase the duration of treatment! Y 9 

ISSUe 12 ' A ge and appropriate intervention str.^.c 
Time Period 1. 

a * deLn=r^- of P ast "search, evaluation and 
demonstration findings will suggest the types 

ages Venti ° n needed f ° r you ^ s of different 



b. 



The economic and noneconomic impact studies 

of ^ C ° r ?? WiU Pr ° vide some indicat?? 

of comparative performance of young persons. 

n^rM n ! : ? /eXit . m f aSures a PPlied to summer 
participants will be used to assess the impacts 
of serving 14- and 15-year-olds. impacts 



■ - f"" 0 «e usea to ass 

of serving 14- and 15-year-olds. 

Time Period 2. 



Performance in Job Corps will be assessed for 
w"het„tr°l f 6 d anl e [ ent agM ,J n t0 ^ter^ne 

SFSfiStSE fLSo a n. olds can be served in a 



Time Period 3. 



a. The comprehensive evaluation of the summer program 
will examine the comparative impacts on youths 

of different ages. 

b. The comprehensive evaluation of YACC will look 

at the comparative impacts on youths of different 
ages. 

c. In each of the demonstration programs, an 
attempt will be made to distinguish between 
the impacts on 16 and 17 year olds vs 18 and 
19 year olds. 

d. In the runaway youth and juvenile delinquency 
demonstrations there will be specially structured 
tests of the impacts of different interventions 
for youths of different ages. 

e. The Entitlement program will yield information 
about the dropout rates and inprogram benefits 
for youths of different ages. 

f. The CLMS will permit calculations about the 
comparative impacts of interventions for youth 
who are age 16 and 17 vs those who are age 18 
and 19 or 20 and 21. 

13. Integration of youth programs — 

Time Period 1. 

a. The process evaluations and reviews of plans for 
YETP and YCCIP will indicate how well these 

new programs are coordinated with existing 
CETA programs for youth including the summer 
component . 

b. The overlap of SPEDY and the other year-round 
programs will be determined for the first time 
from data added to the MIS. 

Time Period 2. 

a The evaluation of local data systems will seek 
to determine the extent to which youth are 
moved from one program to another and the ways 
in which they are counted. 

b. The implementation of the year-round youth 

grants will occur. The process evaluation of 
the planning cycle w; 1 indicate the changes 
that result in the design of the programs. 
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c. 



d. 



IrLltfl ro ? nd ,Y EPs be implemented. The 

process evaluation will suggest what can be 
achieved for youth and for program operations. 

™, SXtent of ref errals into Job Corps from 
?E?P 5™ SP « n50r l Can be *onitored P from 
plans! an performance relative to those 



Time Period 3. 
a. 



It will take a full year's operation under a 
consolidated youth grant to determ^e tht 

fi:J e . reSU ; tSWiU not £u "y be known 
Ss^^^i^SIof 601810118 a " made in ^te 

b. The results of the enriched YACC program 

particularly the transition services linkages 

aspect o? n th« E ! A ' Wl11 indiGate whe?her^h?r 
aspect of the program can be improved. 

C * dScuSI^! ° f ^ ^ ea ™ d VEPs will be 

d * 3??i J K b C ° rPS YOUth ser vice center concept 
will be assessed on a demonstration basis. 

ISSUe 14 * p r°*>le ms and approaches for serving sia nifi^n^ 
segments of the youth p opnl^™ _.. ^ niricant 

Time Period 1. 

a * Shf? n M er r ce ° n " Young Women and Employment: 

?« £ t S n ° W and Need to Know About thr S chool- 
to-Work Transition" was sponsored in July 1978 

Set! 9 baCkground information on thL^signif icant 

b * I!?^ eS ? ltS °S the suraner demonstration VEPs 

effort focused on offenders, females and handi- 
capped youth will be assessed in Th- National 
Longitudinal Survey pretest in comparison" Tith 
regular SPEDY and VEPs activities. A process 
Dr"ob?^ 10n 5* H ? DI and NAB Wil1 note the social 

^gni?TL and c POte ^ ialS in dealin * with these 
significant segments. 
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d. A study of women in Job Corps has been completed. 

e. The National Longitudinal Survey pretest 
will yield evidence about the comparative 
problems of the different subsets of the 
youth population. 

Time Period 2. 

a- A set of studies on the special needs of 

Hispanic youth will be completed by La Raza 
and a conference will be held on the subject. 

b. A comprehensive reach agenda on the problems 
of black youth and the effectiveness of 
alternative approaches will be completed by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

c. A research study on employment of handicapped 
youth will be completed. 

d. The problems of drop-outs will receive special 
attention. The short-term outcomes of the 
demonstration effort for dropout prevention 

in SPEDY 1979 will be available. The background 
papers on services to longterm dropouts for 
the Exemplary In-School Grants focused on this 
subject should be available. 

e. A conference will be held on the special needs 
of rural youth. 

f. The CLMS results should indicate the 
importance of programs on the various 
significant segments. The first round of 
follow-up data will be available. 

g. The School- to-Work transition projects will 
yield information about various approaches 
for serving Hispanics, women and nonwhite 
youth. The entry/exit tests will be the 
primary source of information. 

Time Period 3. 

a. The exemplary in-school grant projects for 
handicapped youth and long-term dropouts 
will yield evidence concerning how they 
can best be served in traditional school 
settings. 
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c. 



d. 



H e *£ ob J? 0 l pa Educ ational Impact Effort focused 

2L2! 8 i ri ? k youth wil1 hel P to determine 
r^^l education can be improved within Job 
Corps for the less gifted youth. 

The supported work experiment will yield 
evidence about the needs of subgroups, 
particularly offenders and young mothers. 

The juvenile delinquency, runaway youth, and 

second chance" projects will provide infor- 
mation about ways to deal with these trouble- 
prone groups. 

The central city surveys will seek to massively 
expand information about the activities of youth 
who are out-.-of- school and out-of-work. 

The National Longitudinal Survey should provide 
copious information about subsets of the 
universe of need, particularly economically 
disadvantaged and minority youth. 

The rural youth service experiment, the aged/ 
youth project, and the PmHA/CSA/DOL rural 
housing project will all be designed to provide 
information about the special needs of these 
groups. 

t?e W ind?L deV ^ l0 ? ment activiti *s connected with 
the Indian and migrant youth programs should 
provide information about how to best deal with 
these groups. witn 

15. Translati ng findings into policy and practice — 
me Period 1. 



e. 



f . 



h. 



a. The lessons of past programs will be crucial 
to determine what is known about what works 
best for whom. These will be assessed in a 
monograph. 

b. The impacts of new legislative directions 
under YCCIP and YETP such as the education 
linkages will be assessed by process 
evaluations to demonstrate where changes are 
occurring and the factors in this process. 

c The ongoing studies of the work-education 
councils indicate ways in which linkages 
are established and the viability of the 
new approaches. 
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d. The replication process for a "model" 
community improvement project followed 
under the VICI demonstration will be 
assessed to determine the feasibility of 
replicating model programs, 

e. The impact of competitions as an incentive 
device for generating and recognizing new 
ideas will be assessed under the process 
evaluation • 

f. There will be a knowledge development 
conference to assess and further refine this 
format and to set the stage for more 
sophisticated analysis. 

g. There will be a conference on SPEDY to 
disseminate information about model programs 
approaches as well as the findings of research 
studies. 

Tim6 Period 2. 

a. Under the Exemplary in-school grant program, 
there will be ethnographic evaluations of the 
innovation process to determine how and whether 
new idc s catch hold. 

b. When funding for some work-education councils 
ceases, it can be determined whether the idea 
of federal germination actually works in terms 
of creating viable institutions which will be 
supported by local resources. Likewise, the 
effort to replicate this notion through shared 
experiences will be assessed. 

c. The VICI replication process will be monitored 
on a continuing basis to determine how many of 
the funded projects really end up to be models. 

d. The knowledge development activities will be 
described in a more comprehensive fashion and 
the potential lessons spelled out in more 
detail for use by interested outsiders. 

e. There will be an assessment of the effectiveness 
of nonprofit intermediaries in gathering and dis- 
seminating information. 
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f. Conferences will be held for prime sponsors 
dealing with private sector involvement, 
knowledge development and other subjects to 
spread information about what is learned. 

g. The process evaluations of YETP and YCCIP will 
examine the institutional change effects of 
local knowledge development efforts as well 

as nationally distributed materials. 

h. The change process in the linkages between 
the education and employment and training 
system will be assessed under contracts 
developed jointly with HEW and under the 
exemplary in-school grant program. 

i. Based upon the findings, a set of policy 
recommendations will be developed for legislation 
These will be prepared early in calenda? year Hsi 

Time Period 3. 

a. The CIP replication process will be assessed 
to determine whether the initial model program 
can be replicated outside Philadephia by groups 
other than o;.c. J y * 

b. Because of the unavoidable timing problems, the 
bulk of the information will come available 
beyond 1979. in fiscal 1980, funds will be 

to 9f ou P; such as the National Commission 
for Employment and Training Policy and other 
relatively independent agencies to continue 
the assessment of findings whatever decisions 
are made concerning the future of the Office 
of Youth Programs and the demonstration programs 



16. 

Time Period 1. 



Learning curves for r ™ qrama and t he uge Qf ea ; iv 
results used to assess ef feptivenesi""^ 



The process evaluations of YCCIP and YETP will 
indicate whether there has been an improvement 
in planning processes and program operations 
over time. Comparisons of a sample of second 
year plans may be completed. 

The YACC program will be assessed to separate 
startup costs and experiences from those which 
reflect expected performance over the long run. 
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Line Period 2. 

a. The changes in the Entitlement project sites 

in the second school year will be monitored and 
the progress specified. Likewise, the utilization 
rate of the entitlement will be assessed. The 
process evaluation will document learning curve 
effects. 

b. The continuing evaluation of YETP and YCCIP 
will add another year's perspective on the 
evaluation of these programs. LEA/CETA 
agreements in the second year will be assessed 
relative to those in the first year. 

c. The progress of work-education councils both 
with and without government support will be 
determined to isolate the long-term viability 
of the concept. 

d. Ethnographic research on the exemplary in-school 
program will trace the learning curve effects in 
individual projects. 

e. A YACC process evaluation will track the progress 
since the initial evaluation. 

f. In all fiscal 1978 demonstration grants that are 
extended, requirements will be build in for 
comparison of subsequent rounds of entrants to 
determine how performance improves over time. 



rime Period 3. 



a. Comparisons of the outcomes for successive 
waves of participants in YETP and YCCIP 
programs are possible from the CLMS. This 
should yield direct evidence of the learning 
curve effects. 

b. Entitlement results over the long-run will 
yield a good fix on the outcomes for successive 
waves of participants. Likewise, the process 
studies will document the efficiencies which 
occur over time as well as the problems which 
are encountered. 

c. Comparisons of new vs old projects of the same 
type will also suggest the learning curve effects. 
Under the in-school apprenticeship approach, for 
instance, the first wave of projects ha- one more 
year of operations than the second. Unoer 
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private sector initiatives, established agencies 
in^n r i?f E r ?" a y 1 <Wnt assistance and transition 
into the private sector will be expanded and the 
new sites compared with existing ones . The Career 
Intern prototype will be compared with the 
replicated projects. 

d. Continuing process evaluations of YETP. vrrrv 
and YACC will yield indications about how they 

nSL° I 91 !? 9 OVer time and what can be expected 
under steady state operations. 

e. The learning-curve elements built into the 
research of all projects which are extended 
will yield some evidence about positive and 
negative trends which occur over time. 



f . 



The performance of new Job Corps centers will 
ue compared with that of existing centers to 

™^- nS ?° W f°° n they wiU ac hieve comparable 
operating levels. 



The Challenges and Pntsnfiai. 



This matrix of issues, information sources and timeframes 
is only a preliminary framework for the collection 

deve?oped tl under y ?h t " eSi % and W"c.tion of the^nSwledge 
aeveioped under the youth initiatives. Many other broad 

b t consider ^ °f importance, anfeach of thTse 
specified subsumes numerous others. Careful review of 

SaSS of al K a fc i°?' researc * and demonstration desTgn- 
many of which have yet to be formulated - is n4essarv 
before filling out the matrix in greater detaU ' ?he 

Hoi 6 b ! s r.^ esses ^sed 9 on assumpUons abSut the 

pace of implementation and the timeliness of reviews and 
shoulder Knowled ^ development will and probably 
should be a continuing and adaptive process, and the 
framework must be equally flexible. 

or?he h chanena G ° Ut ^ ne ' however ' s ^9est the massiveness 
° k ^ nge * There are so many activities with such 

?h£ r0 ?l S ?° Pe U is diff icult to catalogue^ aid describe 

tetuttl ^ mU S h lGSS t0 fully ex P loit and integrate the 
results. The Department of Labor and particularly the 

?umn°thI° Uth P 5° grams ' does hav£ the'capaclty to 
fulfill this agenda of analysis and synthesis. The scale 
of research, evaluation and demonstration activity initiated 
nnanT the yoUth initiatives is greater severa^old San 
ongoing efforts in the Department of Labor, and there Sas 
been no commensurate expansion in analytic edacity or 
diminuation in other responsibilities. MorfcoSe" the 
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Office of Youth Programs is an operating division with 
program responsibilities for Job Corps, SPEDY, YETP, YCCIP, 
and YACC, YIEPP, as well as the demonstration efforts; it 
is not a research or evaluation unit. 

Quite clearly, if the potential for knowledge development 
is to be realized, there must be an extensive commitment 
by congressional agencies such as Congressional Research 
Service, GAO and the appropriate committees. Each involved 
Federal agency will have to contribute its commitment and 
capacity. Interagency coordinating committees must examine 
a number of crosscutting issues, while a formal policy re- 
view process will be needed to integrate all the results. 
Private foundations, research institutions, and groups 
such as the National Commission for Employment and Training 
Policy also have a major role. 

The Office of Youth Programs will aim to provide the build- 
ing blocks for this integrative analysis by other agents, 
assuring that the knowledge development plans are followed, 
that each research, evaluation and demonstration activity 
is as well designed as possible, that reports are of a 
high quality and widely distributed, and that the inter- 
relationships between the elements are well documented. 
The Office of Youth Programs will also seek to commission 
some elements of integrative analysis, as well as to provide 
forums in which national and local knowledge can be 
assessed. Finally, OYP will provide major input to the 
Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment as well 
as to any policy review memoranda. 

A continuing series of reports will be published and 
distributed by the Office of Youth Programs as they become 
available. In December of 1978 and 1979, there will be 
reports to Congress summarizing the process of Job Corps, 
SPEDY, and the four YE DP A programs. These reports will 
focus on process and impact evaluation findings as well, 
providing participant, cost and service data, indicating 
model programs as well as programmatic problems. 

In March 1979 and 1980, OYP will prepare comprehensive 
knowledge development reports including the myriad re- 
sults from demonstration, research and evaluation 
activities while seeking in a preliminary way to in cr. : grate 
the findings. As the previous exposition suggests, the 
March 1979 report will be limited in content and focus 
chiefly on research findings as well as description of 
implementation ..sues, since limited impact data will be 
available by this time. The March 1980 report will hope- 
fully be more comprehensive and will mr.r shall as much 
information as is available at that time for administrative 
and legislative consider c tior 
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In the broadest sense, the impact of all this activity on 

E SW* 1 ? l0 ^ al and Federal levels wil1 be a testo? 
the potentials of research, evaluation and demonstration 

S« alZfiJi U ?f fc f atxn 9 w hat can be learned and what can 
wii aP hi is uncertain and doubtful whether panaceas 

will be discovered to significantly improve the 
effectiveness of youth programs. Undoubtedly, startup 
problems and learning curve effects will obscure many 
of the findings, as will comparison group and impact 
measurement shortcomings. Policy will sometimes ignore 
but will usually have to move ahead of the results! 
The basic complexity of the iss'-.s is so great that 

Jnr3?J 1 ?- nt 1 i n know i ed 9 e and practice will be incremental 
and difficulty to identify. 

However, given the scale and structuring of this knowledae 
development effort, there are also many potentials: 9 

o Unlike the 1960's, the demonstrations will 
usually be broad enough to cover a range of 
circumstances and provide a sample adequate fox- 
reasonable impact assessment. This will yield 
better evidence about the potential for and 
wisdom of replication. 

o Much more will be learned about the potential 
scale of youth activities — how many jobs can 
toe created and how many youth want to work. 

o The data and informational net will be tightened 
m a number of key areas, particularly on issues 
concerning motivation, occupational awareness, 
maturation processes and income alternative* 
to work. Likewise, program descriptions will 
be much more specific so as to yield some 
evidence about different approaches and not 
.lust whole programs. This will improve 
future research and assessment. 

o Much more will be learned about the state of 
the art and what is taking place in exUtincr 
programs. This will include identif icatier/ 
of innovative ideas, determination of the 
frequency of such approaches, and better 
assessment of the norr.s of program performance. 

o it should be possible to dismiss certain 

approaches as not yielding substantially better 
results than alternatives, or else beina 
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totally ineffective. It is the announced 
intent to Congress and the Administration 
to learn what does not work as well as what 
does, and failure must be expected, accepted 
and identified in the demonstration efforts 
so that it will not be necessary to repeat 
mistakes in the future. 

o The overall benefits of the investm^it in 

youth should be better understood ovon if the 
future impact on employment and eav.K.ngr can 
be known enly within a significant margin of 
uncertain cy. Particularly, the value of the 
social product from work experience will be 
identified more accurately. 

o There should emerge a set of commonsense 

rules about dealing with different subgroups 
and subproblems so that judgements can be 
better made concerning the proper mix and 
targeting of youth employment and training 
efforts . 

o The institutions involved with youth and their 
capacity to adjust and change will be better 
understood. 

o Some attractive new approaches or delivery 
packages should emerge which can be further 
tested and replicated. 

o There should be further guidance possible 

about a broad range of pedestrian issues such 
as whether youth should rotated among job^ 
sites, whether they can be taught to utilize 
labor market information more effectively, 
or how supervisors can best be selected and 
assigned. The findings, if applied, can 
yield some unglamorous but important improvements 
in performance. 

It is to be hoped that even more will be learned. There 
will be a cornucopia of research, evaluation, and demonstration 
findings to nurture analvsts and policymakers for years 
to come. The key is to resolve the most important issues 
first as best ad possible, while continuing the search for 
greater refinements. Without question, there is a massive 
opportunity to improve our understanding of youth employ- 
ment problems while improving the employment and training 
and career development efforts which address them. 
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OVERVIEW 



/v^nJ? Ut 5 Em P lo y men t and Demonstration Projects 
SLiS 0 !^*?* i 97? P rovided extensive discretionary au- 
th * Secretary of Labor to develop and improve 
SSiST 5 and training approaches for economically dis- 

SSSJ?^ y ° U ^ h * . In fi8cal 1978 and 1979, the major 
emphasis was placed on "knowledge development" through 
a structured array of multisite demonstration projects, 
ihe 9 ri?s? v e ;^i Uati ? nS and coordinated research efforts. 
„oSLf y ®" ?, 9 ° al was to assess alternative inter- 
ventions and delivery approaches, focusing on the broad 
issues needed to legislate more ef feet ive^outh programs. 
In the second year, emphasis shifted to more specific 
issues which needed to be addressed in the administra- 

improvement of youth programs, exploring the 
problems of significant segments of the youth population, 
assessing service components to determine how each could 

;™?f° Ve ?: testing longer-duration interventions, and 
promoting the integration of youth programs. 

The ambitious agenda detailed in the two "Knowledge 
Development Plans" for 1978 and 1979 included sSucturll 
sets of policy questions towards which all research 
demonstration and evaluation activities were directed. 
An immediate aim was to provide input for the formula- 

i a aX° U ^ P ° licy f ° r the l 980 ' 8 - At the end of 
tiscal 1980, the current authorization for YE DP A programs 
expires and the Administration is considering major 

a J Y e ,« hangeS ; The know ledge developed from the 
1978 and 1979 activities is being utilized in this pro- 
cess. But there are longer term aims as well. The les- 

f22 S -f^4 l0C f 1 P ro ? rammin 9 will be needed no matter what 
legislation is implemented. Every deliverer needs to 
know more about how to organize and administer employ- 
me !£h a 2? t f ainl 2 g services for youth. Any comprehensive 
youth strategy for the 1980 's will require a broadened 
base of involvement among all institutions. A good deal 
of work is needed to assure that decisionmakers incor- 
porate the lessons learned into their programs at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. 

Where implementation of the knowledge development 
activities was the major goal in the first 2 years of 
YEDPA, follow- through, synthesis, dissemination and ap- 
plication must be the major thrusts in fiscal 1980 and 
beyond. First, there are many projects which require 
continued funding and refinement to realize their 
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objectives. It is important that judgements be based on 
steady-State operations rather than just reflecting learn- 
ing curve problems; this will require several years of 
operations of demonstration programs. Follow- through 
and refinements of past projects must be a first priority. 

Second, there are still some incomplete agenda 
items in the first two knowledge development plans. Some 
projects were developed to be implemented and funded in 
fiscal 1980. In other cases, parts of projects were 
completed but other dimensions remained to be put in place. 
Finally, there were some projects initiated in a single 
site with the intent of replication, which was targeted 
to occur in 1980. These commitments are not as absolute 
as those for existing activities, but they should certainly 
be given priority before considering any additional efforts. 

Third, there are some new initiatives which make 
sense in order to improve existing programs, to target 
them on significant segments of the youth population, and 
to test other delivery approaches. 

Fourth, mechanisms must be established to insure the 
knowledge developed from these activities is objectively 
assessed and factored into policy; there will be a con- 
tinuing need for analysis and application. 

Fifth, if the lessons are to be applied in actual 
programs, there will have to be a significant effort to 
improve the understanding and competencies of the employ- 
ment and training system. 

Finally, given the scale and complications of the 
activities put into place, there must be a built-in 
cushion for unforeseen contingencies as well as needs 
which arise during 1980 and beyond. 
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Commitments for Existing Projects 
The first priority must be the support of exist-i™ 

b"e e to S k nL? e r nS r at ? d e «ectiveness P SMch «n Unlrl 
hv t» ? kn °wledge development and institutional change 

2 ms'and^^rire^^^ f? 11 ™^ . Projects* incited 

SdS? 2 P-ns-or^ch^r 2^1^ V^SS** 
J r J 0 " 8 available from the Office of YoSth Programs 
Only those presets with 1980 requirements are lis^Id 

projects L? n fy re8 _ in Cornmunit Y Improvement - These nine 
Sm^hlS- testln g a community- improvement model which 
S fn Jh 8 extensive linkages and supervision win termin- 
be neede^to^mni^ 19 Jl 0 ' A PP ro ^tely $ 500,SoO win 
impact re\i?iv?Ti tS the research to determine the 
impact relative to more conventional YCCIP projects as 
well as other demonstration efforts. Projects as 

\1 \ ^ ow ~ Head , Dam Pro-j»r* - Th i s prototype in a 

re^oref f or^ecrfati * ^ °£ h ° W a l0W " h ^ d dam «» b. 
restorea for recreation use and converted for electrical 

pro^ec^ 1011 ^" 11 ? 11 a com P r ehensive work aU training 
J? Approximately $500,000 will be required for 

ladder opportunities. It also seeks to demSns?ra?e SS 

r a o r e l° a und Projects can effectively provide a base for 
surged summer employment. The project carried a commit- 

?h2 J°^° ntlnUe fUndlng in 1980 assuming SSlLlSS? 
The additional cost will be $1.75 million. 

?ol J* Exemplary In-School vn, lt h Program Dem on s^r.fi on - 

^• ted .Pf^ eCt8 £unded in **»cal 1975 and 1979 will be 
continued through the 1980 school year. Operating 

?he P Period r n^ hW ° rk Wil1 alSO b- continSd SJSSgh 
the period of the new round of grants. The cost of 

these two combined is an estimated $5.0 minion? 

n* - Rur al Youth Occupation al Inform ation and Prepara- 
tion Demonstration "Proje ct - t»J- rr~jrrt trntn " i n f° ui 
bilily of basic lite skills training developed for rural 
disadvantaged youth and delivered by mobile^ans? £ will 
be extended through fiscal 1980 at a cost of $300,000. 
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6. Private Sector Initiatives Demonstratio n - The 
various projects which have already been started will be 
continued through fiscal 1980. Administrative and re- 
search efforts will continue through 1981. The cost is 
estimated to be $2.3 million. In addition, a set of 
mandated wage subsidy experiments will be launched early 
in 1980. 

7. Youth Career Development for School to Work 
Transition - This coordinated set of school to work tran- 
sition projects will be continued through the 1979-80 
school year and summer, although the less effectiye local 
projects will be eliminated. The estimated cost is 

$1.8 million in fiscal 1980. 

8. Researching Alternative Program Approaches - 
This contract with the Educational Testing Service is 

for collection and analysis of standardized pre- and post- 
tests and administrative data for most of the demonstra- 
tion projects. It will be continued through fiscal 1981 
with 1980 resources, since this is the linchpin for 
knowledge development work. The cost will be $900,000. 

9. Youth Community Service Demonstration Project 
(ACTION) - This experiment with the national youth service 
concept has been extended to include a rural as well as 

an urban site. The present schedule calls for operating 
through fiscal 1980. The added costs in 1980 are 
estimated to be $450,000. 

10. Career Intern Program Demonstration - This 
alternative education experimental project is operating 
in four sites under OIC and has been extended to another 
site by SER. The entire project will be continued through 
the 1980-81 school year. The fiscal 1980 costs for the 
five sites will be $4.2 million. 

11. National Occupational In forma Uon Coordinating 
committee Demonstra tion Project - Youth resources were 
tapped for $3 millio n in 1978 and $5 million in 1979 to 
support Federal and State activities to improve occupa- 
tional information. There is a continuing commitment 
for the latter level of funding in order to support 
replication of computerized occupational information 
systems. In addition, an experiment was initiated in 
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marled inflr^M^^^ f lsa ^antaged youth with labor 

market information to determine the difference this 

make in future emolovahiUfu ipk««~ would 

site. The cost is estimated to be $600,000. f« 1J -c 

„ . 12 ; Youth Ent erprises Demonstra tion Project - This 
l*V eCt • to create lar ge-scale youth owned and ope rated 



13 

Project 



t Y °! Ut !! a£^r^? in A P frenti ce8hi temttigtration 
youtTTn p^appSfSSff BeiG *° regi^Eer nigh school 
bv the S«SfJ„ ?5 t nticeship arrangements. Projects funded 
1979 ° f Apprenticeship and Training in 1978 and 

1979, as well as tho?e added with OYP fundino will 
continued through the 1979-80 school yea? and'sSSmer it 
Tl 7 effectively. The^tim^edTSst it 

ad^nt nf0rmati ° n about th * Problems of ecoScal J Jb- 
?hifJs 9 a m^? 9 PerS ° nS ? nd the in, P act ° f varioisinilrests 
Sso of a 3 m 2 Ul mnK". COnttnitment Wlth a COSt in fi8c ^ 

Youth Agency Involvem ent Project - Voluntary 
se £Y ln ? °rganizations such as Boys'' Clubs, 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and the like serve 30 million vLth 

SSSiT'n ?? 8 K d °V tech nical assistance^? ViT She 
National Collaboration for Youth, strategy was developed 

£ fSiaiSSTTSi 0 * ? he8e ** e ™ ieS ° na ^rge e Jca?^? d 

«™ * 9 ' a P lann *ng grant was riven to refine 
the procedures and approaches for one of the agencies 
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17. Youth Supported Work Demo n stration Project - In 
fiscal 1979, the Office of Youth Programs shared in the 
costs of continuing the supported work experiment in order 
to learn more about the effect of this approach. In 
fiscal 1980, the share will again be ?3.5 million. 

18. Jobs for Delaware Graduates - This project 
provides career information, counseling and placement on 
a statewide basis through a nonprofit corporation. It 
will operate through the 1979-90 school year with follow- 
up services. If it is successful, operations for another 
school year will be supported. The projected cost is 
$2.0 million. 

19. Youth Discretionary Project Feedback Demonstra- 
tion Project - This is a mechanism for securing expert 
assistance in reviewing progress of existing projects. 
It will be continued through fiscal 1981. The cost is 
Estimated to be $400,000. 

20. Knowledge Development Retrie val Project - This 
project helps review, synthesize and cross fertilize 
knowledge development reports and results. This is a 
crucial mechanism for integration and dissemination of 
information to concerned parties. It will be c ntinued 
through fiscal 1981 at a cost of $500,000. 

21. vocational Exploration Detnonstration Project - 
,*his 16-site demonstration project tests alternate 
approaches of varying duration for vocational exploration 
in the private sector. The research for the summer com- 
ponent of 1979 could not be fully implemented. The 
summer component will, therefore, be repeated in fiscal 
1980. The cost is estimated to be $2.3 million. 

22. Advance d Training Employment Demonstration 
Project - This private sector project provides advanced 
training to Job Corpsmembers in computer customer engineer- 
ing and guarantees placement in career jobs. The cost 

for completion of the project is $1.36 million in . 
discretionary resources plus the Job Corps support for 
enrol lees. 
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Extension. Replication, and Follow-Through 

The previous list of commitments involves those 
projects where contracts and operations are already under- 
way in fiscal 1978 and 1979. The following list includes 
initiatives which will commence in 1980 based on develop- 
ment in the two previous years. The projects are described 
in some detail, since there is a degree of flexibility in 
the implementation decision as well as the design and 
scale of the projects. 

1 Low-He ad Dam Project - About 50,000 low-head 
dams exist in the United States, many of which are used to 
produce or have potential for producing electricity. Dur- 
ing an era of cheap energy and rising labor costs, much 
of the electrical production of such dams was abandoned. 
Rising energy costs may now make improvement of such dams 
in preparation for energy production economically feasi- 
ble. Small dams offer other advantages as community- 
improvement projects and as sources of youth employment. 
They are often located in the heart of older cities, and 
their rehabilitation can help to conserve older neighbor- 
hoods. Deterioration has frequently created hazardous 
conditions. Redevelopment can create recreational 
opportunities . 

The projects also provide exciting employment and 
training opportunities. Much of the labor involved in 
site rehabilitation can be carried out by low skill 
youth. Substantial potential exists for training youth 
in technical areas related to hydroelectric installment 
while on the job. Because of the growing interest in 
such projects, skills learned in such work may be highly 
valuable to individuals for many years. 

A model program was developed in Wayne County -.o 
convert a dam to produce electricity, while providing 
substantial employment and training opportunities for 
youth. This could be replicated in four sites with dis- 
cretionary contributions, and perhaps more if local patch- 
ing could be secured. The estimated cost is $7 million 
for projects and $.8 million for administration, evalua-, 
tion and technical assistance. . Funds for equipment would 
be provided through interagency agreement with tne 
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The CYWD would support two large-scale, long-term 
statewide pro jects which would employ significant numbers 
of young adults in activities offering a progression of 
career learning experiences. Fully funded, the demonstra- 
tion would provide career-oriented employment opportunities 
for several hundred young adults annually in each State. 

This demonstration would be organized and administered 
through newly created State intermediate organizations. 
In each State the demonstration would establish a nonprolxt 
organization governed by a board of directors consisting of 
representatives from the State's local community action 
agencies and other approved deliverers of weatherization 
resources. In addition, an advisory board would be 
established including representatives of the State Energy 
Offices, prime sponsors and the Private Industry Council (PIC) 
These intermediaries would be recognized as Limited Pur- 
pose Agencies by CSA and would be eligible to condu- . 
weatherization work. 

The State intermediary would subcontract with cottct.u ity 
action agencies and local LPA's, as well as with training 
agencies. The corporation might also recieve CETA loca> 
training funds. 

The intermediate would be a mechanism for better 
organization, training and mechanization. Not only would 
insulation techniques be upgraded, but heating plants 
made more efficient. The corporation would also warehouse 
materials, do large-scale purchasing, utilise factory 
construction techniques, conduct energy audits, provide 
consumer education and coordinate emergency energy 
assistance. In addition to weatherizing the homes of low- 
income families, public properties would also be upgraded 
such as public housing, institutional facilities and 
schools. Thus, public funds could be saved fror. reduced 
energy bills and statewide planning and coordination wou^d 
lead to efficient large-scale efforts 

The CYWD would be developed un-^r an interagency 
agreement between the Departments of Labor aid Energy as 
well as the CSA, with parallel agreaaents at che State 
levels The projects would be provided implementation 
grants 'and then Department of Labor funds for workers. The 
2-year costs of each of the projects would be $3 million 
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4 Private Sector Initiatives - Both the 1978 and 1979 
Knowledge Development Plans included authorization for 
structured experiments with alternate reimbursement mechanisms 
for private sector employers of economically disadvantaged 
youth. YEDPA calls for tests of voucher approaches, the 
social bonus and the 100 percent wage subsidy under Entitlement. 
The questions are basic, what subsidy level is required to 
Induce private sector firms to hire economically disadvantaged 
youth? Which reimbursement mechanism would be most effective, 
considering variations in duration of subsidy, the degree of 
red tape, the timing of the payment and the performance 
requirement? What firms are likely to respond to such 
mechanisms and how can they best be involved and alerted? 
What will be the impacts on net hiring, displacement, wage levels 
and the like? Will youth benefit and will they secure 
permanent jobs in the private sector? Can these mechanisms 
work in slack as well as tight labor markets? 

The simplicity of these questions is only matched by 
the difficulty of answering them. In fiscal 1979, there 
were three parallel efforts to design a wage subsidy 
alternative experiment, These opened as many issues 
as they resolved. The difficulties of experimentation 
on this issue include the problem of gaining cooperation 
from private sector firms and the selection bias that 
results, the lack of control over their participation, 
the problem of distinguishing between Hawt orne or 
implementation effects and lasting ones, the inherent 
complexity of measuring displacement and substitution 
issLs, and the availability of the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit and other options which cloud the impact of any 
experimental intervention. It is clear from the prelimi 
nary work that "scientifically pure," random assignment 
experiments will not be possible and that it nil be 
necessary to piece together a range of information to 
address the key questions. 

The demonstrations and research developed in 1979 
will be of some help, particularly the private/public 
sector demonstration, the nationwide employer survey , the 
demand side ethnographic analysis of central city prob 
lems and most critically, the study of the Entitlement 
experience with 100 percent wage subsidies. However , a 
further set of detailed projects will be required along 
the following lines: 
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bonuses for length of stay upon placement as well as 
follow-up counseling with employers and youth. The 
experiment in several sites with different mixes of ser- 
vice would cost approximately $500,000. 

5. Volunteer Youth Agency Involvement Project - 
Voluntary youth serving agencies— Boys ' Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, 4-H, Future Homemakers, Girls' Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, Settlement and Neighborhood Centers, Red 
Cross, the YMCA and YWCA and Runaway Houses— can and 
should play a much more significant role in employment and 
training efforts for youth. 

Under this demonstration, $9 million would be pro- 
vided in fiscal 1980. The funds would be distributed 
through a competitive process within each agency to select 
the best projects. The competition would be a means in 
itself to promote interest and to better assess the ideas 
and alternative approaches within the system. A core 
administrative structure would be supported by national 
orqanizations of the member agencies to promote and broxer 
involvement with CETA as well as to select and oversee 
these projects and to provide cross-cutting technical 
assistance. The Department of Labor would set the broad 
parameters for the grants and the competitive process, 
and would require the involvement of prime sponsors in 
any funded projects. 

The grants would focus primarily on service approaches 
where allowances or wages would not usually be paid. The 
activity areas would include the following: 

Placement assistance including job search 
assistance, odd- job brokering, job fairs and job 
development . 

Career education and vocational exploration 
programs of varying degrees of intensity. 

Peer and adult one-on-one support, particularly 
with an employment orientation. 

Pre-employment assistance and motivational 
efforts to teach youth labor market demands and more. 
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integration no later than March 1, 1980. To fulfill 
this mandate for integration and consolidation, the Office 
of Youth Programs has mounted a Consolidated Youth 
Employment Program demonstration in nine prime sponsor 
areas which will provide a single youth grant which 
includes the funds otherwise available under SYEP, YETP, 
and YCCIP and this will be coordinated in planning and 
delivery with Title II youth expenditures which will be 
maintained. The planning for this effort was completed 
at the national and prime sponsor level in fiscal 1979. 

The design seeks to streamline administrative 
requirements, to increase flexibility in planning, to 
individualize service delivery, to better track youth 
over time, to develop new performance measures for pro- 
grams and participants, and to better coordinate CETA 
youth programs with other youth service efforts. 

Under this demonstration, discretionary YETP re- 
sources will be substituted for YETP, YCCIP and SYEP 
formula grants. Extra costs of modification to meet new 
requirements will be covered. The cost in the nine sites 
is estimated to be $12 million. 

7. Delinquency Prevention Project - The Delinquency 
Prevention Project seeks to measure in a rigorous fashion 
the impact of three program models on the job placement, 
employment retention, earnings, and criminal justice 
involvement of "high-risk" youth. 

The demonstration will focus on 16-21 year olds, 
unemployed, YETP-eligible youth, who are out of school, 
and who evidence prior involvement with the juvenile or 
criminal justice systems, or a substantial likelihood £or 
such involvement in the. future. In each of three sites, 
three service models will be made available to eligible 
youth: Full-time work and placement; educational, 
training, prevocational, social and placement services; 
and a "mixed" model which offers part-time work, a full 
range of services, and job placement. During the «* rst 
program cycle (1st 6 months) , eligible youth will be 
assigned to a specific program on the basis of vocational 
counselor assessments of the youth's skills, aptitudes 
and interests. During the second program cycle, the 
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provided for structured experiments employing disadvantaged 
youth alongside the nondisadvantaged, and similar youth 
in a like component which serves only income eligibles. 
Two of the projects will be for in-school youth and two 
for out-of-school youth. The projects will be rigorously 
designed and operated on a scale where impacts can be 
assessed. Motivation, job awareness and other tests will 
seek to determine the differences at entry related to 
family income. 

Full developmental work was completed in fiscal 1979 
and the projects are ready for implementation in 198C. 
The cost is estimated to be $6.0 million. 

9. Career Advancement Voucher Demonstration - The 
literature on youth unemployment clearly shows that lack 
of educational credentials — especially a high school 
diploma, but increasingly some post-secondary education — 
limits the entry of youth into primary labor market jobs. 
This demonstration project will test whether post-secon- 
dary education can be usefully and effectively provided 
for CETA participants. The demonstration will focus on 
16-21 year old YETP eligible youth who are out-of-school 
and those youth currently enrolled in CETA programs who 
will not have exceeded 8 months of CETA participation by 
September 1, 1979. It will involve random assignment of 
youth to college and standard CETA youth programs in a 
manner which assures comparability of youth in both 
types of experiences. Other research controls will be 
utilized to test the relative benefits of alternative 
screening procedures for selecting a pool of potential 
project participants, use of a voucher for providing 
youth with free choice of post-secondary education, and 
varying levels of support ser -Lees for project partici- 
pants. In addition, the six separate demonstration 
project sites around the country are to have procedures 
similar enough to facilitate multi-site research comparisons. 

The cost in 1980 and 1981 for the voucher projects 
is estimated to be $3.2 million depending on the utiliza- 
tion rate of the educational vouchers and the success 
of participants in college. 

10. job restructuring Demonstration - The potential 
of altering demand tor young workers was^to be tested in 
the 197 9 Knowledge Development Plan. Arrangements could 
not be developed. It is anticipated a project could be 
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least in sectors where youth are underrepresented, and a 
manual for prime sponsors suggesting how they could do 
thp same exercise themselves, from the assessment of the 
labor market to a selling of the job restructuring models. 
The estimated cost in fiscal 1980 would be $.5 million. 

11. Agriculture Entrepreneurship Project - The basic 
goals of the project are to demonstrate that agricultural 
entrepreneurship is a viable career objective for unemploy- 
ed rural youth and that idle farm resources can become a 
source of income and jobs in depressed rural areas. 
The demonstration would explore the feasibility and value 
of, as well as test the effectiveness of, interagency 
cooperation among the participating agencies; provide 30b 
training and career counseling for rural youth that are 
appropriate to rural milieu and not presently available 
to the community; provide new job opportunities for rural 
youth in the agricultural sector of the economy; demon- 
strate that small farms can form a solid base for the 
economic and community development of depressed rural areas; 
provide interested rural youth with the opportunity, 
resources and assistance to acquire and operate small 
farms and/or farm cooperatives; generate revenue that will 
offset subsidies and allow for the continuous operations 
of the agricultural training institutions; and produce 
crops needed for local consumption. The feasibility 
issues would be carefully assessed as well as the value 
of the approach to the problem of unemployed or under- 
employed rural youth and how it affects their employability 
and income potential. 

Five demonstration sites have been selected on the 
basis of geographical diversity, availability of appro- 
priate farm training resources, and their capacity to 
provide unique delivery mechanisms for the provision of 
the intended services. These include El Rito, New Mexico; 
Molokai, Hawaii; Toa Baja, Puerto Rico; Eureka, Cali- 
fornia; and a site in rural Georgia. Preliminary pro- 
posals from each proposed site have been developed; and 
implementation planning will be complete early in fiscal 
1980. At that time, it is expected that all five of 
the sites will be funded. The Department of Agriculture 
will administer the project; CSA will contribute $200,000 
per site; and the Department of Labor $800,000 per site. 
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an array of pre-employment services to supplement the 
work experience and they were placed in private sector- 
jobs as well as given worksite followup for 3 months into 
the fall. There was a control group of youth who did 
not receive these extra services in order to determine 
impacts . 

d. SER/Jobs for Progress conducted a project 
in six separate sites to assess ways to use SYEP to 
encourage return to school. A fourth of the 1,000 partici 
pants were dropouts, one-half high school students and a 
fourth high school graduates. These youth received 
services focused on returning them to school or continu- 
ing their education including career counseling and 
assistance in securing in-school work experience. There 
was a sample of youth wh did not receive the educational- 
oriented services. 

e. Under the Vocational/Educational CETA Summer 
Youth Program, the Office of Youth Programs transferred 
funds to the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which, in turn, provided grants to four selected institu- 
tions of post-secondary vocational education with an 
emphasis on minority institutions. They offer a combina- 
tion of classroom training and work experience to high 
school seniors, dropouts and first year post-secondary 
vocational students to motivate them to pursue further 
vocational education. The project served 300 youth. A 
control group was selected at each site of youth who 

did not receive services. 

f . Under agreement with the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Labor transferred funds to the 
Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education for six proj- 
ects which served 500 Upward Bound participants— dis- 
advantaged youth in their junior and senior years of 
high school who were exposed to a college setting over 
the summer in order to encourage their continued educa- 
tion. These youth were provided part-time work and a 
career-related curriculum. The aim was to determine 
whether the earnings could improve the attractiveness 
of the program *nd the propensity of participants to 
continue on to college. 
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New Initiatives 



This agenda of existing and developed projects is 
quite extensive? however, there are several focus areas 
where new initiatives are required. First, evaluations 
and demonstrations have suggested several program dimen- 
sions which need improvement. Second, alternative design 
and delivery approaches have emerged which need to be 
tested. Third, continued attention is required for the 
problems of special needs groups in order to develop 
models which can be applied throughout CETA to increase 
youth service levels. 

1. program Improvement Efforts - There is room for 
improvement in current programs, particularly in the areas 
of vocational training, use of allowances for incentives, 
better use of technology including computers , enrichment 
of work experience, and follow-up on nonpositive 
terminations. 

a. Vocational Improvement Effort *- The Job 
Corps initiated a major experiment in fiscal 1979 to 
test alternative basic education approaches. It also 
evaluated the effectiveness and impact of all vocational 
offerings in Job Corps centers. Alternative vocational 
curricula were reviewed. For fiscal 1980, it would then 
make sense to initiate controlled tests of vocational 
approaches to determine which would most effectively serve 
Job Corps youth. This would include tests of computerized 
learning procedures as well as different sequencing of 
experience based learning, work and classroom training. 
The experiment would be piggybacked on top of the 
Educational Improvement Effort and could be accomplished 
for approximately $200,000 in discretionary resources 

for evaluation and experimentation, with Job Corps pro- 
gram funds utilized for course materials and equipment. 

b. Wage and Allowance Experiments - The major 
portion of expenditures for employment and training 
programs for youth go directly for wages, salaries and 
allowances for youth. For the most part, programs simply 
pay the minimum wage for both wages and allowances. 
There are, however, possibilities of trainee exemptions 
under CETA, and there are allowance waiver procedures. 
Incentive allowances are also possible. It is important 
to experiment with alternate payment methods. The use 
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?ioi5° n comni^ educ f ion f stipends might improve reten- 
tion completion and performance in programs. Likewise 

fSr CEiHo link* ^ b S r * r Z Payi ? ent ^ m ^ ht ™ k * it ealier 
tor CETA to link with the education system. There are 

USE?*" ^5 *S the laW Which need to be scrupulously 
maintained, but there is room for experimentation The 
cost is essentially that of evaluation presuming several 
prime sponsors can be encouraged to partiSl^^wShi" 

2555 STS^.Sl^^ ThS 19 '° estiLted^ 

h a ^»™ ^ Com P u teri zed Assessment - There is a 
battery of standardized tests which have been developed 
°. a ? se f s motivation, occupational awareness, aptitudes 

to ^?n^ aChle r ment and the like ' " shouldbe possible 
to standardize these tools into a simple assessment 

computlr W wi?ch COUl ?^K dev * lo P ed f °* a programmaSe mini- 
computer which could be made available to all prime 
sponsors at an extremely inexpensive rate. The develop- 
mental work would require validation relative to personal 
i^r 6 ^ 8 °L counselin * experts. This would be ! 

S t r ^ 3 substitute for other counseling 
tools. The cost would be an estimated $300, 000, 

. . d ' YACC Enrichment Demnn sfratinn y acc 
emphasized employment and provides little in the way of 
employability development services. It is inportlnt 
lu S X 2 tne . con servation setting whether enrichment 
through education, counseling and other services results 
i n *o° re positlve outcomes. Enriched components would be 
StSS JH Sample . of residential camps and nonresidential 
SSS'fc experience of participants in these sites 
would be compared to the experience of other enrol lees 

xetp covering the evaluation. 

K -5 rtko There would be two focus areas: Linkages to 
higher education and transition services. These efforts 
were approved in the 1979 Knowledge Development Plan 
but^no agreements could be developed with the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior. The assessment of ?hese 
projects would be combined with an overall evaluation 

° «. i 6 ff°? ram * . The evaluation cost would be approxi- 
mately $400,000 in fiscal 1980. appiruxx 
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e % Job Corps Follow^Throu^li - The placement 
system in Job Corps has been criticized by GAO, ^ Many 
participants apparently receive no help in readjustment or 
job search after leaving the program. On a demonstration 
basis, in a single State, arrangements might be made for 
individualized followup of each trainee reentering the 
State. Nonpositive trainees might be offered another 
chance in Job Corps in a training program or center more 
compatible with their needs. The delivery argent would 
handle placement and would have a set-aside of IWEP slots 
to get youth into jobs. The aim would be to test whether 
these approaches could shorten the readjustment period 
and could lend to an improved rate of return to Job 
Corps for those who could benefit from its services. The 
operational cost would be from Job Corps funds with 
discretionary youth resources covering the evaluation 
costs which would be approximately $250,000. 

f. Second Chance Program - The average youth 
participant in CETA remains less than 6 months. Many of 
the "nonpositive terminations" could benefit from follow- 
up and continuing assistance. In fact, they are the ones 
who need help the most. While they might wander back 

into CETA programs in the future, the services they receive 
are rarely adjusted in light of the problems previously 
encountered. There are few mechanisms to insure con- 
tinuity of service. 

One approach is to utilize a community-based 
organization which can develop special expertise in the 
methodologies. It might be useful in this case to con- 
centrate on youth with special problems such as those 
with illness, behavioral disorders, substance abuse 
problems or criminal involvement. The aim would be to 
insure careful one-on-one followup to provide the 
socialized assistance they might need and to package 
a' model which could be sold to prime sponsors by 
community-based organizations?. The cost in fiscal 1980 
would be an estimated $1.0 million. 

g. Parental Involvement Demonstration - The 
education system makes an active effort to involve 
parents in school-related activities, and parental in- 
volvement is considered a key to successful education. 
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xntiuae parental contact and cooperation in evaluation 

S^SSi 1 ^ devel °P ment Plans, works??e "rlporrcarSs" 
for young teenagers, training of parents to teach their 

ac?!v??Lf a £n hter V° re ab ° Ut the labor market? clubS and 
d^eSpmlnt LrT 0 i V ^ Pa ^ ntS and Participants 'in career 
nr^iS ? 3 ° b sea rch, and employment of parents in 

E^f*" 18 * 0 serve in varying capacities on a part-time 

any'tist^x^heSef^" 0 ^ 18 f ° r SUCh activit^uc^ess 
ooJLn-Z °- wnether they are worthwhile. Under this 

orim2 ^ tl0n ' SeVSral efforts would ^ iniSl^ed by 

xunS* ESAU M&V r ° UP ?' DiscretSnary 
to mmia. «T. , t ?. a »9i»nt regular programs and 

r.^ h * Pri vate Sector Career Dpypinp^nf awards 

WWr™* ?? " e tQ ° in ^"^ves tSr parti cipants 
-n^^tSTS^sS X'x" 16 5 ec ^ niti - oS achieve, 
one-half million io-ii !' ^ Xerox Cor Poration donated 
«™U a milllon dollars for recognition and support of 
exemplary summer programs and participants in selected 
licked lln^r bUSin6SS ^ecutives havfS- 

wuf recoaniie to aUgment government efforts which 

^o™^ 6 ? and rewa rd exemplary economically dis- 
bf S !3 ed P a f tlci Pants. The aim of this project would 
eJpectefiS 1 ^^! 00 ^ 0 " 116 Career Developments 
3K fg select S^^^.^'S^ 
o?eS™ le W ° Uld admini «ter this effort. 6nce adequa?f 
Hi lZi"* X t secure d, discretionary funds would Support 
the administration of the project until it would hopefullv 
become self-sustaining. The estimated cost ?s $10?^00^ * 

n . ?• Design an d Organizational Al tematiuPQ - T he C£ta 
fiffSS' 1U "^ n g and delivery system involved a s o 
activ?iL aPPr0aCh f S f 2 r the desi * n and organization of 
i?i2Sl i Localized programs are rarely multi-year 

na !?f ebeCaU f e of 1 - year Ending. Projects tend to 
con^nJi ^ SCal6 ' stre ssing entry level work, because 
concentration is not politically tenable. There are 
alternatives which need to be tested 
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a. Comprehensive Opportunity Project - This 
demonstration would seek to develop a prototype of multi- 
year, comprehensive services, individualized entitlement 
program and to test its impacts on youth. The project 
would be designed as follows: 

A geographical area would be selected in a cen- 
tral city. The area would be defined so that it had some 
definable boundaries and so that it contained approxi- 
mately 500 youth ages 14-17, An attempt would be made 
to register all 14- to 17-year olds in this area, to 
assess their needs and potential, and to develop an 
employability plan and record. They would bo tracked 
and assisted through age 21. 

A Human Research Development Account would be 
established for each individual. This would provide 
funding for work experience, transition services, re- 
medial education and other requirements for employability. 
The funding would be based on unit costs of different 
types of services, assumptions about what youth need, and 
estimates of what can be provided from available resources. 
The "guarantee" might be defined as 6 months of remedial 
education; 2 years of transition services in school and/ 
or 6 months outside; two summers of subsidized work 
experience and two of in-school work for students or 1 
year of "aaing vat" work experience for out-of-schoolers ; or 
1 year in a transition job either in the public or private 
sector. The total cost of this package might be, say, 
$20,000 for each youth. Existing programs might, on the 
average, provide $10,000 worth of such "entitled" services. 
The project would provide the remainder. Total cost 
would depend on take-up rates by youth, but the 
entitlement would be real. 

The project would be operated by OIC/A, 
probably in Philadelphia, where it has already established 
many of the service components. OIC would create a com- 
prehensive service unit in the area to arrange for all 
prescribed services. It would arrange transition ser- 
vices and summer employment as well as remedial education. 
Entry employment experiences, as well as more advanced 
ones in the private sector, would be created for out- 
of-schoolers. In addition to employment services, 
there would be a set of activities for all participants 
stressing broad development and self-help approaches 
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Thl ?eve? s "5 trainin 9 and job search assistance. 

™ 1 f K of . s ^? h Programs would be adjusted over time 
based on the individual employability plans. ?r£he 
fifn!?- Veral years ' bec ause of the ages of participants 

wo'uJd"^^ tented activities 

as they ag^d Ku^ 

as well as those reaching the entry aa e leveT vinfh ? « 

cadets ?he°vSuS ted V^U mat "rity would be cons^ed 
^ Tne youth would become interns when thev a ff a i„ a<q 

ma?uri a ron neSS th 5 W ° rld ° f work^dem^nstraSd 3 " 3111 ^ 
S cSS cLarlv ; o ? n L had ^P* 1 ?* hi * h s <*ool, a GED 
They would ?h^ Y w2 be . c °nvinced to return to school. 
iobJ In IL ™£i b ° me interns eligible for transition 
2SL " ? Public or private sector. Once completina 

"minors » S a n nd S6 ^ r i ng em ? lo y men ^ they wou^dTeJome 9 
balis w?th ?h W ° Uld b f solici ted to work on a continuing 
intirn W 55" pro 3 ec t as role models. Likewise, the 
Parens "2" work . wit h the cadet s on a continuing basis. 
Parents and community members would also be involved on 

LoJir^" c aS±S t0 SerVe as "enters" using TiiJ 
Brother-Big Sister approach with a focus on employability. 

m * The ^ e would be a set of simple standards of 
performance for youth in the demonstration. ?he "entitle- 
3 £t±3£SnS COnditi °ial upon effort and accompUstoent . 
it participants would not perform adequately in train- 

^ g o°LrS', th ^ W ° Uld be moved ^ remedial cSmpSeSts 
be lit™* 5 U ^- e J P re P are themselves. There would 

° and J hird chances * but at each step there 
s°rii.» aVe 5 0 be acce Ptable performance to slay in the 
me^s woSi H°^ t0 m0V ; forward - ^ge and allowance pay- 
S^"° ul 3 be designed to provide incentives for moving 
52T?f i and .f° r P ersona l accomplishment. The cadets 9 

k V n ? P revious work experience might be 
wSnf/S learner s wage. Interns, on the other hand, 
rio^ hf 3C 1i J" j ° bS ab ° Ve the ^ni^um wage insofar 
be d°sfin» e ^ A1 i? wances for nonwork activities would 
fce designed for their incentive effect. 
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The project would be run as a multa^year 
demonstration, A sampling of youth outside the entitle- 
ment area would be tracked periodically to determine all 
aspects of change to be compared with youth who receive 
more intensive assistance in the COP* 

The estimated cost for the first 2 years would 
be $4*5 million with $2*5 financed under the Entitlement 
program* The evaluation would be undertaken as an 
extension of the Entitlement research* 

Labor Union Youth Employment intermediary The 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act LxEDPAl 
encouraged thu participation of organized labor in youth 
programs, auUiorized expanded apprenticeship activities, 
and introduced new procedures for notification and con~ 
sultation with organized labor in order to avoid displace- 
ment and to assure competitive wage levels* Under the 
youth programs, there has been a positive record of 
interaction between CETA prime sponsors and local or- 
ganized labor* A range of demonstration projects have 
been initiated at the national level which involve the^ 
labor community* However, these efforts have been limited 
by the lack of scale, continuity and comprehensiveness 
and union "ownership" of the delivery mechanism* 

This demonstration would establish a nonprofit 
intermediary corporation by a consortium of construction 
unions with a board of directors representative of these 
unions* The intermediary would have a staff responsible 
for mounting and administering several action projects as 
well as serving as an information conduit to local 
organized labor on youth employment issues* Specifically, 
the intermediary would perform the following functions; 

First, it would directly receive voutli program 
funds which would be used to payroll youth working on 
public Davis-Bacon projects in five selected geographical 
areas* Special components would be developed which would 
integrate these young enployees with other workers* 
They would serve in a learning capacity* The intermediary 
would, subsequently, seek to place them in regular ap~ 
prenticeship or entry jobs when they attained an adequate 
level of competence* 
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Second, a large-scale public housing proiect would 
.be selected where extensive modernization^ SSSld be^SSired 
rizatfon" TO ? ld be develo P^ for renovation, weather^' 

SlJS «3' 5 • ° r i ne control « Th e intermediary would 

tie DSSrSSS'S'T 1 ? Pr °^ eCt With joint fundin * fa y 

ThS SrSiec? ^uld h^ ab ° r H °V sin ^ and Urba * Development 

=?Ti? ° 3 , ^i' 3 be com Prehensive, involving all maior 

levei Jriourne^n 3 " 5 / 1 ' 11 "° rk " ngin * f»» th/SSy 
t«~£ journeyman employment within the proiect 

Em2 ? multl -family unit renovation occurred. Under 

Ses aSd aS^H' CB ° S are being titled to urba * proper - 
niSJ- J ? th6n res Ponsible for renovation. If these 
projects have more than eight units, they are subiect to 

^r^coSldT" 96 ; • P COntracti ^ wiL a Se S SjIrmed?ary, 

because the C vnSii Sh ^ TOrk m ° r& chea ^ than other- 7 ' 
ce?a *i £ ^ WOrker va 9 es would be paid by 

2T?i2 through the intermediary. There would be 

quaU?v ??ain?SS S1St ?f ^ Davis ' Ba ^n. The highest 
?^ni U • 9 would also OCCUr ' This would also involve 
labor unions in a potential growth area. 6 

as S istSn^ h ^ the - intermediary would Provide technical 
S^HSS^S P f ime s P° nsors and local organized labor 
around the country who would be interested in mounting 
similar projects, it would be funded with a set-asidl of 
youth program resources. aside of 

i« Fi £u h '- * he inter n>ediary might develop other proiects 
in growth industry areas such as solar energy, coSserva- 

be°multr^ eriZati ° n ° r handica PPe* acctss'^These would 
be multi-year projects with multiple skill levels it is 

arte^^ ^ Pr ° jeCtS WOU?d ° nl * be considered 

after the other activities were well underway. 

miT? 6 ° n f o thiS effort would be approximately 

"P u . 10n ? or 18 mont hs with funds from HUD for the 
public housing and urban homesteading projects. This 

S r ^nS^ W °!^ ld be operating beyond 1980 and would involve 
a continued commitment. ve 
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Second, a large-scale public housing proiect would 
be selected where extensive modernization 553d be^equired 

rizatfon" P inS be develo P*° for renovation, weaSe^ ' 

f f and ? r ^ e control. The intermediary would 

ThS proiecr™iS h^ ab ° r H °V sin ^ and Urba " Development 
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^r^coSldT" 96 ; • ? Y COntracti ^ wiL a Se S Sj;rmed?ary, 
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ce?a 6 i £ ^ WOrker wages would be paid by 

2T?i2 through the intermediary. There would be 
qSaiilv ??ain?SS S1St ? nt ^ Davis ' Ba ^n. The highest 
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labor unions in a potential growth area. 6 
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a ™„nrf ?° P f ime s P° nsors and local organized labor 
around the country who would be interested in mounting 
similar projects, it would be funded with a set-asidl of 
youth program resources. aside of 

i n Fi £u h '- ^ he intermediary might develop other projects 
in growth industry areas such as solar energy, coSserva- 

be°multr^ eriZati ° n ° r handica PPe° acctss'^These would 
be multi-year projects with multiple skill levels it is 

arSr^^ ^ Pr ° jeCtS WOU?d ° nl * be considered 

after the other activities were well underway. 

m-jT?? °fo thiS effort would be approximately 

"P u . 10n ? or 18 m °nths with funds from HUD for the 
public housing and urban homesteading projects. This 

I r Sn??nnfS ld be .°P er fting beyond 1980 and would involve 
a continued commitment. j.«vwj. V c 
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3. Proj ects for Special Needs Groups - The youth 
initiatives do a good job of targeting on economically 
disadvantaged young persons. However, there are significant 
segments of the youth population which need more atten- 
tion. These would include handicapped youth, solo parents, 
offenders and other troubled youth, as well as youth 
isolated in rural areas. 

a. Handicapped Youth Projec t - The limited CETA 
efforts for handicapped youth have focused on mainstream- 
ing, enrichment and basic life skills acquisition more 
than employment in regular work settings. It is the fate 
of many handicapped youth to continue in sheltered work- 
shops and never get the opportunity for meaningful self- 
support. At the same time, many firms are under pressure 
to meet affirmative action requirements for the handicapped. 
Sheltered workshops rarely serve to provide trained 
employees; in fact, they tend to hold onto those who 
become productive. Vocational rehabilitation agencies some- 
times ignore youth while schools have few linkages to 
employers. There is a need for modeling and demonstra- 
tion activity. 

(1) Handicapped Youth Transiti on Project - 
This concept was developed by control Data corporation 
which would be administered jointly with a community-based 
organization. The project would operate in three sites 
for 2 years. 

First, a team would be established in each 
site to recruit employable handicapped youth from voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies, sheltered workshops, 
schools and other agencies. The team would develop a 
detailed individualized profile on each recruit, specify- 
ing strengths and weaknesses. 

Second, another team in each site would work 
with the private industry council and would undertake 
intensive job development in the private sector. Detailed 
job descriptions and requirements could be prepared for 
each job offered by participating companies. 
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u = , Third, individuals and jobs would mf a 4.«^ 

or^re^eftinS. ea ?L h i n ^°T e ? y ° ith ^"ce%I"h«e' 
C* !. 1 lngs - The individual would then be given 

onTo^ne orferin^ 10 "* 1 and would^elect 

-sheltered" .e?Sn%2„M T^pllS* £ S r she 

oT^oo ° n He?e"°? e e W T 3 t HH!" f U """"* a?? tte'sleps 
tne ]oo. Here, the aim would be to leam *n 

P r e«„^. the j ° b " ithOUt <W to^^of ta8kS 
Place the v™,ti £ ^'= adVa 2 cea but 8ti11 aheltered work would 

she would become a regular employee. P ' 

familv ? iXth ' at each 8tep the individual and the 

family would receive counseling and other support services. 

in thre* mi+JZ he Jf raons tration project would be operated 
site ?he ^^ Ul ? 8eek 100 P^cements in each 

"iL™ u t i , m B W ? uld be to develop a model which could be 
Soips to hoL!^r ate ^fy^fy Council, and community-based 
nZ*+ P Z u ter 8er Y e thls im P°rtant target group. The 
cost would be approximately $l million. ^roup. rne 

H*n/Hn«w*«.j V (2 L Sup P ort S ervices Demonstrati on for 
SSSi? PP f ° U £? ; There are limited linkages betwee n 
vocatlont^piitation agencies at the lK 

25 CETA Si!! « n 1,61:80111161 w «° deal with handicapped youth, 
lunh ?T«vS 6 8 P? nsors - One way to explore and promote 
such linkages would be to establish a Support Service 

SaSon nat i°V eam J n / OUr tested loca?i?°es in^ne 
Nation. These positions would be funded only where local 
agreements have been negotiated between VR treatment 
agencies, CETA and the schools. ° ei:ween VR trea tment 

would be as foJfowJ : 8i ° nS ° f the8e coordina ting teams 

14 , F i«t, they would survey all formal and in- 

fSSJIiii g8S b6tWe f n CETA ' ™ ^ncies «nd special 
education components in the localities. Participants 
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and unsuccessful applicants in CETA youth programs as well 
as supervisors would be interviewed by a common instru- 
ment in order to determine the possible need for suppor- 
tive services. Youth participants in special education 
components in the VR caseload would be interviewed by a 
common instrument in order to determine their work experi- 
ence and qualifications for employment and the potential 
benefits they could achieve from participation in employ- 
ment and training programs. 

Second, the coordinators would seek to arrange 
linkages between the three systems. CETA handicapped 
youth would be given special supportive services as needed 
through arrangements by VR. Handicapped youth in VR 
and special education would be slotted into CETA pro- 
grams. Handicapped programs might be provided funds for 
hiring limited numbers of youth, for instance, in the 
summer, as a complement to education efforts. 

Third, the coordination teams would include 
at least one analyst or researcher. Each activity would 
be documented and assessed, i.e., there would be reports 
on interrelationships between CETA, rehabilitation and 
education agencies, the needs of CETA youth, the employ- 
ment requirements for youth in these VR and education 
caseloads, the possible linkages which would be established 
and the success of these models. 

The project would be jointly monitored by 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare under the terms of an interagency agreement. 

The estimated 18-month cost of the program 
in three sites would be $600,000. 

(3) Under the State YACC program, funds 
would be provided for hiring handicapped young persons. 
Several models would be tested in each of these selected 
States. The models would include residential and non- 
residential approaches, those emphasizing work and 
others with a greater service orientation including an 
"outward bound" experience, and those operated as 
separate components vs. individual assignment. The 
projects would be studied under a single evaluation frame- 
work. The cost, assuming sharing from State YACC funds, 
would be $1 million. 
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in^^„ b '* ! Pe f * al Eff orts , f °r Solo Parents - The 
incidence of birth out of wedlock continues to rise amona 
co^T 39 " 3 ' P artic ^arly minorities. A recently 

teS 3 f 1 ? U ?Q ey ° f P ?r 5 ty areaS rev *aled that over 
half of all 19-year-old females who were poor and who had 
not completed high school had a least one child? only a 
small minority were married. y 

<- • ?° ung Women are underserved in youth employment 
and training programs, but young women with children^ 

IratraZ eVen „ leSS attention. Under the Work InceSive 
oIdIr^hi?Sren S1 h " ^ t0 AFDC recipients with 

The LS aoif ^ ? nCS ' f6W young teenagers are assisted. 
Sen 0 « L Clear! „ The ^P^ent Problems of young 

mnJSr-^ * P X enou 9 h , and the problems related to 
SiS ™ compound the difficulties. Treatments fo? 
foi n?^ P are n0t ^ kely to be as successful as those 
-xpensivJ S S 8 ; h T ? • f_ ervices generally be more 

expensive while the linkages and packaging necessary to 
have any success are difficult to achieve? Finally! 
Ihllt i S t mi l e i information in the CETA community 
about how best to reach and assist young teenage mothers. 

™n <-- A co °rdinated research, demonstration and 

JSiiSSi 1 ? 1 6f ° rt lB J therefore, needed to incre^e 

be ls roUows? Un9 mother8 U " der CETA * The a PP roach would 

i/i Exisfc ing youth programs at the local 

J " ould be assessed to determine the extent that young 
mothers are being served in both special and regular 

SSKSrS' the 8 ^ Vice ^rategies and the linkages to 
provide these services. Alternative and innovative 
2S P ^° a K wouldbe identified and the common elements 
n°^lo 6 a ! 8e88ed - A technical assistance guide and 
?n J™? 3 f i}" WOuld be Prepared to aid prime sponsors 
in implementing programs. The survey results would 
needed information concerning the impact of 
youth programs. * 

(2) A small working conference of experts 
has been convened to develop 10-15 models of possible 

™« e fr nti ? n8 / 8 ?! B ° f the ideas that have been dis- 
uhn h inclu de self-help clubs, pairing of young mothers 

S?i5 aVe ^ de l f With * ovn * women having thai? first 
child, working with multi-generation welfare families 

£nWfi * ei f P roblems can be addressed as a unit and 
projects focusing on upward mobility, i.e., getting 
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better jobs rather than just entry jobs. The conceptual 
models will be fleshed out and 5 to 10 will be implemented 
on a demonstration basis by selected grantees. The 
funding will come from OYP through the Women's Bureau^ 
which would administer the projects. In each case, there 
would be an effort to refine the model so that it could 
be replicated by prime sponsors. 

(3) In order to solicit and identify the 
creative ideas which exist in the CETA system, OYP would 
initiate a competitive grant program through prime 
sponsors. In the competitive selection, consideration 
would be given for innovative ideas, linking with other 
sources of funding and use of community- and neighborhood- 
based groups as wp.11 as tne administrative feasibility and 
demonstrated ef fectivenes. of the proposed deliverer. 
The competition would help to focus interest on young 
mothers and would serve as a source of information about 
the types of activities and the innovative ideas in the 
system. Approximately 10 grants would be funded through 
the ETA regions, with the Women's Bureau responsible 
for selection, for approval of demonstration elements, 
and for assessment and modeling. Again, there would be 
an effort to refine the models so that they could be 
replicated by prii/e sponsors. The funding would consist 
of resources reallocated to the regions under the CYEP 
approach . 

In cooperation with OWIN and OPER, OYP 
would contribute to a set of demonstration projects 
young mothers to be operated by MDRC. These would serve 
to refine service model options. 

All these projects would be assessed by a 
single design that would focus on process as well 
as impact. The aim would be to develop a set of re- 
plicable models as well as to find out what works best 
for young parents. The net cost from discretionary funds 
would be $2.65 million in fiscal 1980. 

c. interventions for Troubled Youth - There 
are many youth who cannot participate successfully in 
employment and training because of behavioral problems, 
substance abuse or other difficulties. Two major 
initiatives are planned in fiscal 1980 for such youth. 
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- to assemble and disseminate information 
about programs and policies relating to troubled youth. 
Federal resources for these youth; exemplary multi- 
service projects; and pertinent research efforts; 

to conduct evaluation efforts -o carefully 
measure what types of multi-service youth program models 
work best for whom; 

to provide a continuing independent assess- 
ment of youth policies and programs to identify possi- 
bilities for changes at the Federal and local level 
which would eliminate barriers to multi-service approaches, 
and recommend improvements, and 

to stimulate and support locally initiated 
multi-service programs which show significant potential 
for replication as a program model. 

The intermediary concept has been fully developed 
as a partnership which would be carried out under inter- 
agency agreement with three other agencies, the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Agriculture and HEW, under the auspices 
of the President's Interagency Coordinating Committee 
on Youth. The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
would play the lead role in this effect. All administra- 
tive arrangements have been made and the project is 
ready for implementation at the beginning of 1980. 
The Department of Labor would contribute $2 million and 
the other agencies would contribute $4 million. 

(2) Support Services Demonstration for 
r l botance Abusers - Alcoholism and drug abuse are ma^or 
'• "bblemo among youth and certainly among those who 
pnrticipate in youtfr programs. While supportive service 
arrangements are made for some youth under CETA local 
programs, and while there are isolated durg treatment 
and alcoholism prevention projects funded at the local level, 
the substance abuse issue has not been given wide attention 
in CETA. Likewise, there are graduates from druq and alcoholi 
programs who are ready for and need jobs if they are to 
continue toward full rehabilitation. More information is 
needed on the subject as well as models of coordination. 

An initial step in this direction would be 
to establish AOcoholism and Drug Abuse Coordinating teams 
in three selected localities in the Nation. These positions 
would be funded only where local agreements have been 
negotiated between drug treatment agencies 
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d. Rural Youth Initiatives - The problems of 
rural youth are quite different from those of young per- 
sons in urban areas. Isolation, lack of contact with 
the labor market and limited socialization opportunities, 
all offset their adjustment. For migrant and Indian 
youth, cultural issues accentuate the differences. 

Special programs and designs are needed. A 
range of rural initiatives were put in place in 19 78 
and 1979. These would be supplemented by the following 
initiatives: 

(1) Rural Citizen's Rights Project - 
The NAACP will demonstrate the effectiveness of utilizing 
disadvantaged high school students and recent law school 
graduates to provide specialized legal services, and 
citizens' rightt training to employment and training 
program staff and CETA program participants in rural 
areas of substantial unemployment. 

The NAACP has had a long-standing commitment 
to ensuring that minority persons are afforded the full 
range of legal rights and remedies. A critical factor 
to realizing legal rights by minorities has been access 
to the system and knowledge of the rights and remedies 
available. Typical problems of particular concern in 
the minority community which require legal attention and 
knowledge are: tenant/landlord issues; financial con- 
tracts; rights of the accused; voter registration; 
legal education for consumers and participant or client 
rights. 

Under this project, the NAACP, in coopera- 
tion with the Street Law Institute and under the direction 
of an experienced advisory committee, will develop a 
curriculum to be utilized in the training of citizens 
rights teams consisting of one recent minority law school 
graduate and three minority high school students, and 
another curriculum for use by these teams in training 
community residents, employment and training staff 
members, and CETA program participants. In addition, 
the NAACP and the Street Law Institute will cooperatively 
develop several action project models which will seek to 
apply concepts of citizen's rights to meeting community 
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and training programs have sought to provide better access 
to existing entry opportunities. There has been compara- 
tively little effort to alter existing employment structures 
or to work within them to provide career ladders. Research 
into the internal labor market has revealed the crucial 
importance of gaining access into job structures with 
career potential, as well as the importance of being able 
to navigate within these job structures. The intractability 
of race and sex income differentials suggests the need to 
move beyond concern with employment opportunities to concern 
with career opportunities, and from programs which aim at 
employment to those which aim towards access and realiza- 
tion of career progressions. 

r re is much that can be learned about the career advance- 
rs vt and mobility process from the knowledge development 
projects initiated in 1978-1980. This is a major dimen- 
sion which needs to be exploited. 

By th'S same token, minority institutions need to be 
involved in the research and demonstration process to a 
greater degree. "Knowledge is power" and, to date, there 
has been little effort to develop the capacity of these insti 
tutions to compete for research and demonstration funds . 
It is, therefore, proposed that a consortium of minority 
colleges and universities be formed as members of a Career 
Advancement Institute. The Institute would have three 
fundamental roles : 

1. It would conduct research on the causal factors which 
promote and inhibit career survival and upward 
mobility for minorities and women in different occu- 
pations and industries including the military and the 
public sector. 

2. It would coordinate, assess and conduct a series of 
demonstration programs to explore public policies 
which might be used to enhance career mobility and 
advancement of minorities and wcnen. 

3. It would sponsor forums and develop policy statements 
on issues affecting advancement and mobility including 
analysis of the results of demonstration projects 
funded under YEDPA. 
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greater impact on career opportunities as well as what is 
now occurring within the system. This would be done 
through a research grant with the Office of Youth Programs. 
Third, the Institute might mount demonstration programs 
which have already been conceptualized and approved. The 
1979 Knowledge Development Plan called for a demonstration 
to "test the feasibility of providing information focused 
on youth who have already entered the labor market and 
have a grod possibility of being stranded in secondary 
jobs. The target groups would be economically . disadvan- 
taged 19 to 21-year-olds, with the information individualized 
to consider previous job experience and attained skills 
and with advanced education in minority institutions." 
Obviously, such a demonstration would be central to the 
work of the Career Advancement Institute. 

The funding for establishing such an Institute might cone 
from private foundations. However, the action items would 
support the staffs in the three divisions. The cost is 
estimated at $2.5 million. 

2. Minority Research Perspectives Project - A major 
focus of research efforts has been u o determine the cause 
of racial differentials in emp'Jtoynen-i:, earnings and occu- 
pational cr'vancement of youth. By its nature, research 
rests on hypotheses, methodologies and interpretations 
of evidence which lea/e room for bias. It remains a fact 
of Hfe that minorities are underrepresented in the 
rcaauarch community, so that most of the work which has 
been completed to date has been undertaken by nonminorities . 
There is a need for reassessment of the methodologies and 
conclusions of this labor market research. This can be 
accomplished through a process in which major research 
papers are submitted for review by minority experts. A 
conference might then be held on the subject. The arrange- 
ments could be made through a minority college. Since most 
of the research work on racial differentials has already 
been completed and since reviews would take less time than 
the initial research, it should be possible to arrange for 
such a conference by December 1979 so that it could still 
have input into the policy formulation process. The cost 
would be approximately $150,000. 
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The intermediary would be formed under the terms of an 
interagency agreement which would commit several Federal 
agencies to set-asides of research, demonstration and 
evaluation resources to be arranged through the inter- 
mediary. The activities themselves would be conducted by 
8a and minority firms, community based organizations and 
minority colleges and could be handled through procure- 
ment procedures established to increase the funding of 
such groups. The cooperating agencies would agree to try 
to make this approach work in order to increase the pro- 
portion of funds going to minority and community based 
institutions. 

The nonprofit intermediary would be structured with a 
board of experts in research demonstration and evaluation 
activity, with care to avoid conflict of interest. So 
far as possible, this would be an active board which would 
help in identifying, developing and guiding projects. 
There would be three divisions within the intermediary: 

Brokeri ng Division ; This staff would identify minority 
firms, minority college research institutes and community 
based organization research agents. It would seek to 
assess the capabilities— both weaknesses and strengths— o£ 
these groups. It would identify the spectrum of research 
and demonstration fundings available. It would establish 
a two-way communication network, making firms and institu- 
tions aware of opportunities and decisionmakers aware of 
the capabilities of these firms. 

neveloo ment and Assistance Division : This staff would 
have a range of expertise to assist minority firms, 
research institutes and community based organizations. 
It would identify a team of consultants throughout the 
country who would be available for aiding these organiza- 
tions, and, where appropriate, it would arrange for needed 
assistance either from these consultants or m-house. The 
division would also serve as a clearinghouse or market for 
matching talented individuals with job opportunities in 
minoritj firms, research institutes and community based 
organizations . 
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knowledge development activities rather than the prepara- 
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Manageme nt Division ; This division would manage large- 
scale projects which would involve the coordinated work of 
several smaller agents. Every effort would be made to 
assure that the intermediary would not compete for projects 
which could be secured by existing minority and community 
based groups. The aim would be to mount projects such as 
supported work or the Entitlement program. 

The intermediary could be established quite rapidly. The 
five keys would be adequate startup funding, an interagency 
commitment to work with and through this group, very 
careful selection of board members to identify those 
committed to this effort and with extensive expertise, very 
rigorous selection of staff to insure the highest quality 
at all levels so that the intermediary can successfully 
perform its functions, and maintenance of demanding per- 
formance standards for subgrantees to insure quality control 
If the intermediary proved successful at the Federal level, 
it might eventually be possible to regionalize operations. 

Without minimizing the difficulties of establishing such 
an intermediary and making it successful, it appears that 
there is enough potential to justify the risk. It would 
represent a very visible, cooperative effort to solve a 
real and critical problem. 

There would essentially be no cost to the Department of 
Labor. The research and evaluation work set aside for 
this intermediary would be from that already outlined for 
projects in this plan. 

4. i nstitutional. Dissertation a nd Small Grant 
Support - The Employment and Training Administration s 
institut ional Grant Program has helped to build employment 
and training expertise at a number of colleges and univer- 
sities around the country. As one part of the process, it 
miqht be possible to provide support for assessment of 
specific knowledge development subject areas at each of 
the institutions. Resources from YEDPA would supplement 
those already provided to the schools. For instance, some 
institutions might specialize in pulling together and 
assessing all demonstration and research findings related 
to the value of work under the public programs and the 
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National Institute of Education is conducting a S5 m??n™ 
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hf i? J 5 . r ° m SUCh a survey and, in particular, it could 
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d. Job Mobility and Youth Unemployment - Two 
be^ S ? f h tho ^? h ^ have emerged about the relationship 

sees Se'oro^ 111 ^/^ *? Uth "^Payment-one which 
sees the process of transition as normal and helpful and ' 
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. . e * .Discrimination - The pervasiveness of 

v^?^ lnatl ° n is usuall y surmised from the unexplained 
variance in regression equations. Research matching 
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workers and employers in a specific city might test the 
issue more directly. Proposals have been submitted by 
the National Urban League and by the Urban Institute to 
address this issue, although further refinement is re- 
quired in both. 

Further research proposals will undoubtedly be submitted 
as data becomes available from the new LS, the CLMS, as 
well as the Entitlement longitudinal survey and the stan- 
dardized pre-, post-, and followup information from the 
demonstration projects. The analytical possibilities 
will continue beyond fiscal 1980 and it would be prudent to 
establish a youth research fund in the Department to make 
full use of these potentials. 

A departmentwide research committee has been established 
to assess all research proposals in a consistent fashion. 
A research fund of $2.0 million is recommended for 19 80 
and 1981 to cover all research costs. The active propo- 
sals would be reviewed through presentations by the 
proposal writers and joint decisions would be made early 
in fiscal 1980 on the first round of projects. 
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PUTTING THE LESSONS INTO PRACTTPK 



The youth initiatives have propelled the CETA We f 0n 4. 
many areas where it has limited expertise LKEHSJ 0 

itf j. • the res P°nsibility for choosinq between 
™^?r? tl0n SOU 5° eS and de livery systems? ?he requir e- 

?i^ages%r?arthL^H ining vocati °*al education * 
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of the content and methodology involved in training v™?h 

The emphasis on serving handicapped youth drua 
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These new needs cannot be met by existing technical 
assistance efforts. The ETA-wide review of Sainina 
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SuBS i^ a n m ng *- While the VOUth initia^ivefhavf 
JSSfif i a massive array of written materials and 
technical assistance guides, as well as a number of c, 

to assure SEVf" ^ it6d mechanism * for SSw-th^ugh 
to assure that materials are utilized. Applied one-on- 

a^br2v?ated nC V? eXtr r ely * m ' Gaining tlnds " £ 
SSfJ I* d and focused on Process issues rather than 
SSS^SS™ areaS *. Althou 9 h available material! may cover 
2£<5!! d s, there is no brokering mechanism to identify 
specific materials for specific problems. Y 

In order for the youth initiatives to "take hold" and to 
produce substantial and continuing changes in service 

lIrae a «o 6 ? **** deliverv f ifc will be necessary to moSnt 
large-scale and continuing technical assistance 
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and training activities. These cannot be financed by the 
regular, limited technical assistance and training alloca- 
tion. They must be concerned with substance, not Dust 
process. 

1. im proving the State Role - The resources provided 
to States for coordination and linkage activities as well 
as for special programs are critically important as 
incentive mechanisms, for activities which require coor- 
dination beyond the local labor market, and for linkages 
to State-operated programs. There is limited review of 
the use of these funds, and almost no technical assistance 
to improve performance. 

One way to meet this need would be to utilize a consortium 
of national organizations representing the State constituencies 
with specific functions related to youth employment and 
training. These would include the National Governors 
Association, the National Association of State Boards of 
Education, the Council of Chief State School Officers and 
the American Vocational Association. Under a coordinated 
project, these groups would provide technical assistance 
in three general areas: First, State- level guidelines and 
rules including academic credit and school attendance rules 
as they relate to youth programs, State employment stan- 
dards for youth, competency certifications for oasic 
skills, employment readiness, academic achievement and 
vocational mastery, and for occupational information and 
delivery system; second, needs of special segments of 
the youth population including handicapped youth, adoles- 
cent parents and young welfare recipients, youth under 
supervision of the State and substance abusers, as well 
as rural, migrant and Indian youth; third, im P rov £ n 9 . 
quality and coordination of youth programs through evalua- 
tJon/assessment and other knowledge development activities, 
improved technical assistance from the State level, and 
incentive efforts to link education, vocational education, 
apprenticeship, work-education and ether activities with 
CETA youth programs. 

The process would begin with a compilation and a ^lysis 
of all youth activities planned and funded from the State 
?evel7 There would be a report on each State Prepared by 
a team representing each of the consortium members, with 
the input gathered from plans and from other materials 
provided by the States. 
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with all the affected iLlll The aim would be *° wt 
orams » J t . institutions , to walk through oro- 

assistance including tracking of ecxtxc types of 

for visits to other sS?f« 2 °\ State ^ e xperts, arrangement 
conferences and thl Uke ' T 1?^° S ? ecial ^pertise, 
specific needs of the S?^- 5 ?? Uld be direct ed to the 
voluntarv cJLS the State and xt would be completely 

proviaea LWSKg'SI 

requi?e m Io„W„uilv ^fi^N^ 1 5 e costl * «* 

IZ « cont muxty. it would be funded for 2 vearq «^y, 

an aggregate cost of approximately $1.45 million 

but this is used „Maf „ ? certaxn natxonal organxzations , 

and ?h« .ffh 2 d T ffer markedly for those of another, 

qSfufLat?nn; rdS / mP °? ed bY Prime s P°nsors for assessing 
qualxficatxons and performance also vary markedly. 

Droa^^ PPO r ? eneral "ed information about youth 
c5^J^LS n 2.K 1 t CiM will . CORt ^«e to be needed^a! 
TrS l£ t ® 1P ln overc o m ing the specific impediments 
and shortcomings they find in competing for local ?SnSs 
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and in delivering programs effectively. The best method 
to provide assistance would be to first inventory all 
sources of assistance, to conduct individualized reviews 
of local organizations involving prime sponsors in this 
process, so that specific problems can be identified and 
technical assistance tailored to meet specific needs. A 
service agreement might then be drawn specifying the 
technical assistance which would be provided. The prime 
sponsor and the deliverer of the technical assistance 
would then certify that the work had been accomplished. 

There are several alternate arrangements. The prime 
sponsors might be provided funding directly to work with 
community based organization in certain areas. National 
organizations of community based groups might be funded 
directly to give support to their locals. In a State or 
region, a consortium of CBO's might be formed or might 
work under the auspices of the State manpower services 
council. In all cases, the same procedures would be 
followed: there would be. an inventory of available 
technical assistance services, an independent assessment 
of need with the participation of the prime sponsor, and 
the delivery of individualized assistance under the terms 
of a specific agreement. It would make sense to concen- 
trate on prime sponsors and areas with less effective 
linkages that need improvement. The assistance would 
concentrate on substantive areas and not just funding 
and procedural issues. In all cases, the technical 
assistance agreements would spell out specific benchmarks 
of competence to be achieved by the community based groups 
and to be certified by the prime sponsors. 

To pilot this approach, which might subsequently be funded 
with formula resources or from the national level, ^ 
would be conducted with one national community based 9 ro ^P' 
one regular prime sponsor and one State prime sponsor. The 
cost would be approximately $1,250,000. The aim would be 
to develop the prototype approach rather than to make 
major changes in the delivery system under the grant. 

3. voc ational Training - CETA prime sponsors have 
responsibilities for purcnasing and providing vocational 
training for youth. A major source of such training is 
the vocational education community. CETA contains a number 
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5. nl! u the whole ' however, prime sponsor staffs 

requirements and approaches. training 

There is a need, then, for a broad-based CETA staff 
training program to assist selected CETA staff meters 
to become more effective purchasers of training This 
would have the following dimensions: P £S? ^series of 

wo?ksnon. W S^i hOPS W ° Uld be de ^gned and conduced These 
workshops will increase both the awareness levels »„* ^1 
competencies of selected CETA personnel" identifv?no and 
using appropriate training andprogrSS resources ^hl * 
training workshops and related activities would enabll 

and f^n t ?? rt iS ipantS t ° dSSCribe how individuals Sarn 
and identify the ways in which vocational education can 
accommodate the learning systems of CETA cTieZla, to 

fu?^r Y a ^ agn ° StlC services ^d procedures which can 
further assure appropriate training for client emplova- 

select Soara^ 0 iden ^£? availabl * program Spt tons and 
select programs compatible with diagno^d client needs 
to use such criteria as cost of training, leig?h Sf 
relent rat ^° f P lace ^nt, and length of cl nt 
J f p " the 3ob, to identify effective methods by 
which clients are matched to training programs and train- 

aporonr^r 3 ?" matChed t0 jobS ' an <* to identify ^ 
c??en?s^I l^tZyTrt™ 6 f0ll ™~ th ™^ i~Z for 

™® w ? rksho Ps. would resul t in developing specific 
w^n? niCa i ass t stance needs for each prime sponsor. There 
under 'tne^erms arrangement s for individualized assistance 
unaer the terms of an agreement developed with each par- 
ticipating prime sponsor. There would be follow up also 
integrated' 6 2?%** P art icipacing primes ^SS^e' 1 ' 0 
£l£5?S S in th f vocat ional education network and 
provided a range of materials which are offered to 
vocational education. 
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This project would be jointly undertaken with HEW and would 
be contracted through the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. This is the central mechanism for 
vocational education training and the use of the center 
would represent a continuing commitment to vocational 
education-CETA linkages. It would also provide a continu- 
ing institutional base for such interaction. The 
estimated cost of this intensive assistance would be 
approximately $.85 million. 

4. Education Systems and Approaches - CETA prime 
sponsors are funding alternative education systens under 
YETP as well as remedial education offerings. They must 
arrange academic credit for work experience. They are 
required to interact with local education agencies on a 
continuing basis and are a possible change agent in the 
schools. For the most part, however, they are iH- 
prepared for these activities. Likewise, understanding 
of CETA among local education personnel varies widely but 
needs improvement . 

There have been a variety of conferences to address the 
broad issues and to open the dialogue between educators 
and manpower personnel. What is needed is a more focused 
and intensive effort which will result in practical 
suggestions for improved programs locally. The best 
approach would be a one-week retreat of LEA and CETA 
officials within a State in which they could be inten- 
sively schooled in education and career education 
approaches, systems and policies as well as those on the 
CETA side, and where they would intensively examine LEA- 
CETA agreements, education components of CETA grants, as 
well as cooperative and vocational education practices 
in each area. The aim would be to reform and reformulate 
agreements so that the educational efforts could improve . 
In each case, a technical assistance plan would be deve- 
loped for each prime sponsor that would be supported under 
the LEA, SMSC and vocational education setasides as well 
as the prime sponsor budgets. 

A standardized package on education and «\ b f*J™j n * 
information would be prepared and the remainder would be 
adopted for State or local experiences. The packages 
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?• 0ccu Patio nal Informa tion - Under YEDPA <.», am 

other usIrTsLJ as vocItLi??^^^^ At the same time ' 
and the Employment sSSlS^S education, school counselors 
systems ^a^-SSSSi-S ^^c?? ^ °™ 

illflfiirsr 

SSSJS thS° ^eJe^Sndlna 1 ^ 6 ^° Ut Caree? **~32 
the state of «2 i? 9 ' . Besides general exposure to 

to suggest wa^s in whiS 6 ,' T °V he w <> rksh °P would be 
y r st ways in which informational svstemQ i n 

r«nd« !? min i ster the grant on a matching basilw??h ?£e 

st?fL SroLar^ t0 S0ICC,S - This wouifdemon- 
a colLbora?^* ? 5 S ° on ^nuing commitment to work in 
uaf«Z Sf* 1 Ve ff 3 * 110 " to improve information and its 
usage. This would be prototyped in two or threaa+i+Zm 

S^the^of^ 111 ? 9 t0 co °P e "te oTa^^ng^^ 
i f developing a model which could be funded 

*sao nt g n Ular S( ? ICC resources ' T "e yetp cost would be 
$500,000 assuming NOICC agreed to participate 
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6. Counseling - Counseling is a component of almost 
all youth programs yet staffs of prime sponsors and delivery 
agents are unevenly trained in professional methods and 
alternate approaches. A few technical assistance guides 
have been prepared, but these have not been focused on the 
needs of economically disadvantaged youth. School per- 
sonnel are more frequently accredited, but they do not 
necessarily have expertise in the needs of CETA clients. 

To improve the quality of counseling in youth programs, a 
standardized package would be developed which could be 
presented in workshop settings using audiovisuals , youth 
participation, and seminars along with background readings. 
Where prime sponsors would want to participate, these 
workshops would be held for all counselors. There would 
be a range of presentations by local counselors and one 
aim would be to establish a network at the local level 
that would continue beyond the workshops. The purpose 
would be for the group to inventory each other's approaches 
and to suggest ways they could be improved. The cost of 
this local effort would be shared by the prime sponsors. 
There would be ten regional conference? to bring attention 
to counseling issues and approaches an<? i:o interest prime 
sponsors in this type of activity. The cost would be 
approximately $439,000. 

7. Knowledge Development - A series of very success- 
ful conferences have been carried out in fiscal 1979 to 
educate prime sponsors concerning possibilities for the 
use of evaluation, demonstration and research approaches 
at the local level. These need to be followed up by one- 
on-one technical assistance which will bring in experts 
to completely review prime sponsor activities and to 
suggest specific ways they can be improved as well as 
assisting in this process. This would include recommen- 
dations for staff development including linkages with 
manpower programs in higher education institutions includ- 
ing manpower institutional grantees. 

There would have to be a demonstrated commitment by the 
prime sponsors to utilize this process, and this could 
best be accomplished through a cost sharing approach. 
The effort would occur in perhaps 20 prime sponsor areas 
a year for two years. The cost, assuming some sharing, 
would be approximately $450,000. 
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a" S^g g^^ -^^nt according to 

quality of the worksite sSpervWs ^haf?^ 3 i '-*5" 
know about vouth and aK«„4. w 7 at tne y need to 

ffSi e?Sl gSSWVK! "SS aim 

rssMjSS gffWK ass - 

this ^o^^app^U? JSMS.. 

i.^^?r.... Per 5° rmanCe S1 " anda rds and Records - The CETA 

for young^ersons^herf JSS&SS In Sircar 3 "? 
a multi-year development procesi Sere i! . 5^ ° f 

ff-SrJ3LS*SSiSf • ^^iS -"ell 
of States^adlp^d'co^e.enoe Jeers"^^^ emoT 

doll™ i ty and the return in terms of output of the 

A good deal of work has been done on measurement issues 
and assessment under the 1Q7« io^T , T issues 

menf a«4-4 W 4Z4 978 and 1979 knowledge develoD- 
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programs. Certification is extensive in vocational 
education as well as in education. Work valuation methodo- 
logies have been applied in knowledge development activities 
The first step would be to pull together this information 
in a reasonable format for presentation in regional con- 
ferences with prime sponsor representatives. This would 
occur in 1980. Based on these conferences, prime SP°5 8 ?" 
seek' 1 to modify their procedures or approaches would be 
prov dd individualized technical assistance. The cost 
would be approximately $350,000 for the background work 
and the conferences. 

10. Youth Participation - The Charter for the youth 
initiatives stated that "Xouth P ar ticipationshould be 
emDhasized" in design, implementation and administration 
o?p?ograms. Evaluationsof YETP and YCCIP have uniformly 
found that effective participation has been limited. 
Experience has demonstrated the difficulty of youth 
involvement in planning although it has also revealed 
opportunities for involvement in monitoring and review, 
peer counseling, entrepreneur ship and other activities. 
Many prime sponsors tried hard to involve youth but were 
unsuccessful because of lack of understanding. 

The plan for fiscal 1980 is to hold a set of regional 
conferences emphasizing ways in which prime sponsors 
have been successful in utilizing youth. This would be 
roTTowed by one-on-one technical assistance to work with 
iSte«s?ed y prime sponsors to increase their youth involve- 
ment. Cost-sharing would be considered but it might be 
necessary to bear the full cost from the national level. 
The estimate for 1980 and 1981 would be $375,000. 

11. Br okering A««i»tance Services - This vast array 
of technical assistance and draining activities would 
add to the base which was established in fiscal 1979 
which provides assistance directly to prime sponsors and 
star? for job restructuring, job development and service 
to special needs groups. Additionally, voluminous 
SforraUon^afgathered in fiscal 1978 and 1971 J on model 
programs. There were a range of mailings of Pertinent 
information on youth employment, training and education. 
In 1980, there will be copious studies resulting /rom 
the national knowledge development activities which will 
have application locally. 
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JraS^g 1 ^^ 0 ^ 1 !^" ^f. -«l"ea and assistance 
there must be arrangement^ j£ I P ? ime a P° n *°* > 

addressing them to ind!"duf J neelJ ^n^? 9 , ? ot f viti «. 

would L^S^O estlmated <=°" for eighteen months 



12 * Professi onal Develnp mpnf Q f CETA staff . D . 

on suostant? Pr ? £ " S "°" J ""ocL^ion^Sh^^oulflocL* 8 
°o forTsuonl grouT' KStSStiS ^ U " d% ™ 

from prfme sponsor. 1 . 0 " 1 " S " ViCeS and the P rim "r "PP< 
• 1 J* Publicat ion and Disspm^ a f _ The f inf q 1 - n „ ei nf 

are needed STSE'SoSl KiiT-S"^^,^ 2J* 

unequivocably that dissemination was a kev fLSS ?J 
to^SSS 1 !!* J"*** ? nd tHat failu " to prLfdfa^qJately 

more tJan £ ifTSiS? 0 **? 1 ? , findings ^plcited. 9 Sl?^ 
more tnan half a billion dollars of demonstration Droiect 

Li S ° ritical ly important that adequate resources be lit 

aside for publication and dissemination In the Lchnfrl 

assistance account, therefore, $100,000 would £ specJf" 

9na f* d < .f 0r 1980 t0 produce and distribute 
research, evaluation and demonstration findings 
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14. Su mmer Improvement - A special monitoring effort 
i„ II l arge cities in has identified a number 

of serious problems under the summer program. These can 
be solved by earlier and better planning, improved work- 
site agreements and better training of supervisors and 
other administrative steps. 

Prime sponsors in these sites will sign an agreement to 
work to improve the program next year through the use of 
available administrative funds to provide year-round staff 

and to provide technical assistance. In addition, a 

Federal contractor will work with the technical assistance 
personnel in each city and will c° ordinate 4: and 4 . mo " 1 ^ aT . Jll 
their efforts across the board. The cost for this Federal 
initiative will be $150,000. 
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CONTINGENCIES AND SPECIAT. pp^ptc 



1. The adjustment provisions to correct for nh a n„ oe 
ano^catK^ 

uJSer £ fi8Cal 19?5? caic 1 ^StiSg'cISy 6 ! 

f S S JT er led to necessary adjSsSents 

from discretionary SYEP resources. Floods and o?he£ 
crises led to requirements for VCCIP soecial fnnJ?^ 

retlLedtv T ^ tSfpS^itt'SSiS^. 

S? Y !? Ch region from those returned under CYEP 
?5™ni 8 , Cr , eti ? nary resources are being substituted for 
formula funds in order to allow flexibility for con a o°i 

be retSrSeS tV ^ ia * sti ™^ that $£2 LnLHm* 
oe returned to the regions by this method. 

thM2 , .ri n JS h, 4. Va ! t array of P r °jects which are underway 
m2n£! !f e constant requests for modifications and suTOle- 
™£l t0 a meet unforeseen requirements and to realize Sew 
needs. A contingency for such modifications " ablS- 

i^oTSSJS.* 0 ?h a e n m a n?m^ erati °? ° f ^ 

eaaarv t« tllz It' minimal amount projected as nec- 

HLf? C ?o C ? n i ingenoies wil1 be especially impiJSmt S 

by the Secretary and Assistant Secretary? The aoecial 

S2wE° 3a S tS aCC ° Unt Wl11 be ^tabiishid in 0 1 
K22?Si% n f * covered otherwise by this plan will be 
submitted to the Assistant Secretary or Secretary or 
designated representatives who wilFmSL d2SSa?LJs 
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on funding. ONP will be responsible for project development 
and oversight on these funds. A monthly report on Pro 3 ect 
fundings and activities will be provided to OYP by ONP . 
At the end of the year, those funds not obligated will be 
applied to continuing youth projects such as the National 
Longitudinal Survey. 
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BALANCE. FEASIBILITY Attn COST 



The 1978 - 1980 youth initiatives reorwonf ™ 
significant commitment in history EoXESiJS a!S 
improving a specific area of social wSlfSe 21 

men^V"* the ^n^tration *™^^?&T££i. 
ment of Labor an unparalleled degree of flexibilitv ?«h 

^"c^n^efn^S knOW ^ dge , a " d "o promo^ch'aSes 11 " 

SStlE^I^S*' at ? enti °n will be neeold in other 
critical areas of social welfare programming. This oi an 

l?m n n ? imS t0 * a f hleve 80me degree of c^u?! on thlse ' 
dimensions of the youth initiatives. It is a departure 
p f evious knowledge development plans in that it 

«r C ar?L^H l0P,nent w a ? tivltie8 fUnded uSS.?Sif?Jii 
are carried through their completion. There are refine- 

ZVttl ti° h mi ?^ be tested ln <*• f utu«? bu? eve?y 

SiS ot2 S5f l0n ° r °? nCept Wl11 have been te «te? 
This plan continues projects which had already been Dut 

in place so that they will operate long enough to Lsure 
l e c tt^ ly C i? l ? 0tt f findi »gsf There Sil? Sesome 6 

J S M ? hlch w111 need continuing support "such as 
wi™i° na £ Longitudi nal Survey, thl CoKSSdaSd Youth 
Employment Program, the Comprehensive Opportunity PrSlaet 

I^er^en«y d wn?cr n v l"**™*^ and P ?heL^o? SK?*' 
ift™S??2f:f ry which, by design, represent multi-year 
commitments beyond the funding authority of 1980 appro- 

Ki;S°2f?i h ? #ever ' mos S P^cts in the comprehensive 
agenda will be supported through termination with the 
resources provided in fiscal 1980. At the same time 

SowT^o an J 8m8 n f ° r a88e88in * «d W^iJg the^es^s of 
knowledge development are established in this plan to 

clttlV 8Ub8tantlal degree of follow-throSgh Int appli- 
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A second major assessment criterion for this plan is its 
operational feasibility. The activities of the 1978-1980 
period are cumulative, i.e., projects implemented in 1978 
will for the most part be continuing in 1980 with con- 
comitant administrative burdens while new projects must 
be implemented in 1980 and then administered. 

The capacity of the Department of Labor and the delivery 
agents will all be challenged by this cumulative agenda. 
The plan seeks to distribute the responsibilities and 
burdens as in 1978 and 1979 through the utilization of 
many offices in the Department of Labor, other Departments 
through interagency agreements, community based organiza- 
tions, prime sponsors and nonprofit intermediaries. 

All the initiatives proposed have already been conceptualized 
and a significant degree of developmental work has been 
accomplished. If these activities represent the last 
significant new initiatives on the youth front, so that 
in 1980 the total focus can be on completing what has been 
proposed rather than laying plans for new efforts in 1981, 
and if the phasedown of 1978 projects begins in 1980, 
then the agenda outlined in this plan can be completed. 

Another dimension of the feasibility question is simply 
cost. The resources available for initiatives in 19 80 
are $104.0 million in YETP discretionary funds, $28.1 
million in YCCIP and $26.4 million in SYEP. No unobli- 
gated carry-in from 1979 SYEP discretionary dollars is 
anticipated. This plan fully allocates these resources 
with a built-in cushion for special needs which will 
emerge during the year. 

A third assessment criteria for this plan is the balance 
in the distribution of resoi rces. The plan explicitly 
addresses this issue, involving prime sponsors, national 
community based groups, labor unions and the private 
sector. Funds are administ " ed under a variety of inter- 
agency agreements , and by * jnprof it intermediary 
corporations as veil e-« or *r direct administration from 
OYP. There is a major jomndtment to the involvement of 
minority firms and colleges. 
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wi" o/a J£i ?r ka ? in f ""ngament. demented. There 
^«r« n ?o i1: ? ti0 2 al Change effe cts should also be significant 

JKI L°;ilt^ce? t,nent in and focused Seen? 6 

^nl^ 8 ' V°f d8 ' the « c tivities financed with 1980 resources 
Ivlr L l™io Ste what , h " "een one of the largest effS"s 
ever to improve social welfare programming throuch 
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Fiscal 1980 Projected Funding* 



YCCIP YETP SYEP 

Continuation of Existin g 
Projects" 

VICI (CPPV) 500,000 

Low-Head High 500,000 
Continuation 

Watts Youth Employment 1,000,000 750,000 

and Community Improvement 

Demonstration 

Exemplary In-School Grant 5,000,000 
Continuation 

Rural Youth Occupational 300,000 
Information 

Private Sector Initiatives 2,300,000 
Continuation 

Youth Career Development for 1,800,000 
School to Work Transition 

Researching Alternative 150,000 300,000 300,000 

Program Approaches 

Youth Community Service 450,000 
Demonstration 

Career Intern Program 4,200,000 
Demonstration 

N0ICC 3,650,000 1,350,000 

Youth Enterprises .1,500,000 
Demonstration 

Youth Initiatives in Appre- 1,700,000 
ticeship Demonstration 

National Longitudinal 3,200,000 
Survey 

Youth Agency Involvement 400,000 
Project 

•All figures in this table are tentative subject to development 
and negotiation of specific projects. The Panning 
are based on the YCCIP, YETP and SYEP budget levels approved 
by the Conference Committee of the House and Sana us. 
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Continuous Longitudinal 600,000 600 000 

Manpower Survey of YCCIP ouu,000 
and YETP 

Supported Work 3,500,000 

G?adua f ?e r s DelaWare 2 '°00,000 

ESL2?S2^^ 100 ' 000 200 ' 000 ioo , ooo 

SEfffcSjS^* ^ 10 °' 000 2 00,000 200,000 

Advanced Training Employ- , , fin nnn 

ment Demonstration Project 1,360,000 

Vocational Exploration 

Demonstration Project 2,300,000 

Job Corps Education oe . n nnn 

Improvement Effort /su,uoo 
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YCCIP YETP SYEP 

Extension, Replication 
and Follow-Through 

Low-Head Dam Replication 7,800,000 

Cooperative Youth Weath- 6,000,000 
erization Demonstration 

Exemplary In-School Grant 9,000,000 
Program 

Private Sector Initiatives 6,500,000 

Volunteer Youth Agency In- 5,500,000 3,500,000 

volvement Project 

12,000,000 

Consolidated Youth Employ- 
ment Program 

Delinquency Prevention 4,300,000 
Project 

Mixed Income Experiment 6,000,000 

Career Advancement Voucher 3,200,000 
Demonstration 

Job Restructuring Demon- 500,000 
stration 

4.000,000 

Agriculture Entrepreneur- ' 
ship Project 

Summer Demonstration Pro- 11,000,000 
grams 
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250,000 
250,000 



3. New initiative ~ 3SBE SYEP 

Vocational Improvement 200,000 

Wage and Allowance 50 000 „- n nnn 

Experiment :>u,000 250,000 

Computerized Assessment 50,000 
YACC Enrichment 150,000 
Job Corps Follow-up 250 0Q0 

Second Chance Program 250 ,000 500,000 350,000 

Career Development Awards 

100,000 

Parental Involvement 

1,000,000 

Comprehensive Opportunity 

Project* VIEPP - $2 , 50 0,000 500,000 500 ,000 1( 000,000 

sufxSisiass Employ - 3 ' 000 - 000 

Handicapped Youth Tran- , „ 

sition Project 1,000,000 

Support Services Demon- 
stration for Handicapped 350,000 250,000 
Youth 

Solo Parents Demonstration 2,650,000 
Troubled Youth Intermediary 

Demonstration y 2,000,000 

Support Services Demon- ,. n Anrt 

stration for Substance 350,000 250,000 

Abusers 

Rural Citizens Rights 

Project 1,000,000 

Rural Models Pro lent- , „ 

3ect 100 ^oo 100,000 100,000 

Refugee Employment Efforts 1,000,000 

2i l a2oStlS o? i ; P eSiac a nr 0 JrJ atiVe . BUbject to development 
are based on the yccS SSp^SJ ^vSi k T 5 6 P lanni ?9 fi 9 ure « 
the Conference ComS^tee^t^Ho^ lESLiE? 1- """^ by 
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YCCIP YETP SYEP 

Translating Knowledge 
Into Policy 

Minority College Involvement 2 , 500,000 

Project 

Minority Research 50,000 50,000 50,000 

Perspectives Project 

institutional, Disser- 250,000 650,000 500,000 

tation and Small Grant 

Support 

Continuing Research 250,000 1,000,000 250,000 
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5 « Putting the Lessons 
Into Practice 

Improving the State Role 
in Employment and Training 
Programs 

Assistance to Community 
Groups 

Vocational Training 

Education Systems and 
Approaches 

Occupational Information 
Counseling 

Knowledge Development 
Supervisor Training 

Performance Standards 
and Records 

Youth Participation 

Brokering Assistance 
Services 

Professional Development 
of CETA Staffs 

Publication and Dissemination 

Summer Improvement 

Contingencies and Special 
Needs Demonstration Project 

Secretary • s Discretionary 
Fund J 

TOTAL 



YCCIP 



250,000 



250,000 



100,000 
150,000 

50,000 

125,000 
125,000 

25,000 

25,000 



YETP 

700,000 

750,000 

500,000 
500,000 

500,000 

239,000 

200,000 
250,000 
350,000 

125,000 
175,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 



SYEP 

500,000 

250, COO 

3^u ,000 
150,000 



100,000 

100,000 
400,000 
50,000 

125,000 
175,000 



25,000 
150,000 



2,000,000 3,500,000 2,000,000 



$28,150,000 104,049,000 $26,575,000 



